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The space for this advertisement 


These handsome cards are UNICEF cards. 
UNICEF is the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. The money you spend for these 
cards helps UNICEF protect the world’s 
unfortunate children from hunger and 
disease. It is helping 45,000,000 children 
this year, but 600,000,000 need help. 

Every dollar’s profit from the sale of 


“Carol Singers” 
North America—by 
Ludwig Bemelmons 


* f * a o 
‘Drums and Pipes’’ — 


Asia — by Ludwig 


Bemelmans 


—by Vietnamese artist, Mai-Thu 


a 


“"Writing’’—by Viet- 
namese artist, Mai-Thu 


has been contributed by this publication, 





“Mother and Child’’— by Gladys Rockmore Davis 


No other Christmas Cards make so many people so happy! 


the cards protects two children from 
blindness. A dollar gives seventy children 
a glass of milk every day for a week. A 
dollar protects one hundred youngsters 
against tuberculosis. 

“Send UNICEF cards and the happiness 
you spread at Christmastime extends to 
the farthest corners of the earth. 


“Shepherd Boy with 
Flute’ —the Mediter- 
ranean—by Ludwig 
Bemelmans 


“The Organ-Grinder’’ 
— South America — by 
Ludwig Bemelmans 


% % 
e 
"Sleigh Bells’’—North 


Evrope—by Ludwig 
Bemelmans 


Pleasantest way to shop 


for Christmas Cards 


coupon below. All cards $1.25 per 
k or money order. No C.O.D.’s. 
Allow 15 days’ shipping time. 

Greeting cards carry “Season's Greetings” in 
the five official U.N. languages. Note cards (same 
design) are blank inside. For an additional 40¢ a 
box, your name is imprinted on Greeting cards 

. on the Note cards “Merry Christmas and/or 
Happy New Year” with name. Minimum imprint 
order, 10 boxes of any one assortment 


**Brothers’’—symboliz- 
ing the unity of mon 
— by Hans Erni 


**Community of Man” 


—also symbolizing the 
unity of man—by Hans 
Erni 


UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, 


() Boxes Bemelmans, two each of 


5 designs 


( ) Boxes Mai-Thu, five each of two 


designs 
( ) Boxes Gladys R. 
( ) Boxes Erni 

( ) Boxes Erni “ 


Davis 
Brothers” 


Community” 


() With name imprinted on 
Greeting cards as you wish 


it to appear. . 
Name 
( ) With name and * 
mas—Happy New Year’ 
Note cards 
Name— 
Address. 
City 


*MerryC hrist- 


on 


United Nations, New York, N. Y. 


NOTES GREE 


State. 











DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


OF NEW BOOKS OF 


HISTORY and WORLD AFFAIRS 


Take any 3 for only’32. 


(VALUES UP TO $28.20) 
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Pictures from Arkansas 


There is a disheartening quality in 
what one reads in the papers these 
days. But no news story is half as 
disheartening as some of the pictures 
that lately have been making the 
front pages with haunting regularity. 
One almost dreads to look at the 
paper in the morning and start the 
day that way. 

It is not reassuring to read about 
Syria and the latest Russian missiles 
and the collapse of the disarmament 
negotiations in London. There are 
some papers that offer a relief to 
their readers by sordidly featuring 
the sordid stories about Confidential 
magazine. The dispatches from 
Arkansas and other parts of the 
South on how American children, 
black and white, are beginning their 
school year would be enough to 
make any decent American unhappy. 
But the pictures of what happens in 
and around the Arkansas or South- 
ern schoolhouses are more than one 
can bear. Yet they keep coming: The 
work of the cameramen down South 
is featured by all the newspapers 
every day, as it deserves to be. 

They are all more or less the same 
kind of pictures. They show lean, 
adolescent-looking militiamen, rifle 
in hand, turning Negro children 
away; or white children leering and 
yelling at the Negroes. From a pho- 
togenic viewpoint, the Negroes turn 
out much the best. Even the children 
among them, books in hand, with se- 
rious faces, have poise and dignity. 
Young as they are, they are already 
familiar with their role as victims 
of injustice. 

The uncomfortable feeling is even 
stronger when you watch the news- 
reels and the TV news reports. 
Those frenzied boys and girls, those 
awkward-looking militiamen wearing 
the uniform of our armed forces, 
must be, by and large, better than 
they look. They must be just aver- 
age, but average humanity turns out 


to be rather beastly, or at least in- 
congruous, when pictured at its 
meanest. The genius of a De Sica 
can find among average human be- 
ings individuals and postures that 
are spontaneous yet have the dig- 
nity, the representative, communica- 
ble quality of art. De Sica could 
make something out of the Negroes 
whose pictures we see every day. 
But the pictures of most of the 
white youngsters show nothing but 
thoughtlessness and stupidity in 
the raw. 

Of course these pictures cannot 
be representative of what the white 
people in Little Rock, for instance, 
are like. Yet they are real. Some of 
the civil and military authorities in 
Little Rock are very tough on news- 
paper reporters and on cameramen, 
as if they were ashamed of the actual 
reality of what is described and pic- 
tured. These authorities try to de- 
stroy the mirror that reflects them. 

And of course there is another 
consideration, at least as far as we 
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are concerned, that makes all these 
front-page pictures unbearable. For 
these pictures are featured not only 
in our country but in Paris, in Milan, 
in Bombay, in Moscow—literally all 
over the world. The thought of Mos- 
cow or of Peking raises the usual 
question of who is helping Commu. 
nism the most: those who stir up the 
troubles in the South or those who 
report on them. “Go back to Mos- 
cow!” the mobsters yell at the news- 
men and photographers from the 
North. Other people are saying that 
Governor Faubus would not be act- 
ing differently if he were following 
Moscow’s instructions. 

We must confess that all this talk 
about the relationship between Com- 
munism and the brawls around the 
Southern schools makes us about as 
sick as do the pictures on the front 
page of the morning papers. Why 
should we regulate our conduct ac- 
cording to what may be said all over 
the world by the godless Commv- 
nists, who are our enemies? Rather, 


BALLS AND CHAINS 


“Hundreds of leaaing corporations in this country now use company ties 
as sales aids in furthering recognition of their products and trade-marks. 
These specially designed ties incorporating company insignia, products 
or colors also are being utilized to foster feelings of belonging among 


employees.” 


—New York Times 


Feeling unwanted? Don't seem to belong? 
Life has no meaning? Get lost in a crowd? 
Salvation is here, man, there’s no need to cry: 
The world will be yours with a company tie. 


Oh, if you’re Socony you'll wear a red horse, 
And nuts means you're in Southern Screw; 
RCA boys have a small dog, of course; 
Come closer, my friend; who are you? 


No longer, no longer, that terrible ache, 
That echoing moan, Who Am I? 

Now the heart's song is “At last I belong— 
You can tell by my company tie!” 
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Another Marboro Book Club Exclusive! 


THE MONUMENTAL STUDY OF 


Mass 
Culture 


A scholarly, witty, 


wickedly revealing 


portrait of the “Lonely Crowd" at play 


@ From Mickey Spillane to Norman Vincent Peale 


@ From Kostelanetz to Rock-and-Roll 
@ From the “girlie” magazines to the “New Yorker” 


RI 


@ From the Cult of Sadism to the Rituals 


of Conformity 


THIS IS A BOMBSHELI. OF A BOOK... a thought- 
provoking, fight-provoking, mercilessly honest 
study of our brave new world of fish-tailed 
automobiles, embarrassingly Freudian comic 
strips, orgiastic “detective” stories, and dehy- 
drated fresh-frozen “culture”. By turns sting- 
ing, hilarious, and perversely hopeful, it is the 
most comprehensive and significant critique 
of mass culture ever published—a fitting suc- 
cessor to The Lonely Crowd. 


$6.50 Everywhere — Yours Free 

Never until now has the scholarly world de- 
scended upon the “popular” arts with such 
thoroughness, such diabolical zest, and such 
remorseless logic. The writers of this book are 
justly celebrated in the academic sphere 
(David Reisman, Edmund Wilson, Dwight 
MacDonald, Christopher LaFarge, Clement 
Greenberg, and Charles J. Rolo are just a 
few of them). But here their scholarship is 
directed at some exceedingly down-to-earth 
questions. For example: 


L'il Abner Psychoanalyzed 

Is L'il Abner’s mother over-protective and 
masculine? (And if so, why did Al Capp 
name her Pansy?) Why do “naughty” girls in 
Hollywood films turn out to be “good”? (And 
why do good girls in French films turn out to 
be naughty?) Was it just a coincidence that 
Spillane and McCarthy happened to the same 
country at the same time? 


No aspect of American popular culture is 
neglected (or spared). The hagiology and 
demonology of Madison Avenue... the “cul- 
ture-pill” therapy of the self-help books and 
the digest magazines... Hollywood’s contri- 
butions to theology . . . the rage for “nearly- 
Classical” music. . the almost clinical por- 
trayal of advanced schizophrenia in a popular 





“Probably the best book on the subject 
now available. Ought to be read by 
everyone who still can read.” 

—GILBERT SELDES, Saturday Review. 











song called Paper Doll...the bizarre “Orwell- 
esque” implications “: Person to Person and 
This Is Your Life ...these are just a few of 
the other mass-phenomena studied, diagnosed, 
and dissected with delightful erudition (and 
with utterly fascinating results). 


Mass Cutture is typical of the kind of book 
the MARBORO BOOK CLUB makes avail- 
able regularly to its members at drastically 
reduced prices. It has just been published at 
$6. 50. But it is yours without charge if you 
join now. 


Trial Memtership Is Cancellable 
You are not obligated to order any books from 
the Club when you send for your free copy of 
Mass Cutture. Read it, enjoy it, for 2 full 
weeks (it is almost 600 pages long). Then, if 
you are not absolutely certain that you wish 
to remain a member, simply return the book. 
You'll be under no obligation and your trial 
membership will be cancelled. The Club takes 
all the risk. Why? Because we believe you'll 
want to keep the book as a Free Gift and con- 
tinue your membership. You see, this is no 
ordinary book club. 


A Select Circle of Readers 
Like a cooperative, the MARBORO BOOK 
CLUB enables readers who share the same 
discerning tastes to pool their purchasing 
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power—and thereby save an average of one- 
half when they buy books 

For instance, members of the MARBORO 
BOOK CLUB paid only $3.95 for THE Man- 
DARINS. (Everybody else paid $6.00). THE 
Livinc STAGE (published at $8.00) cost mem- 
bers only $3.95. If you had been a member 
during the past year, you would have saved 
comparable sums on THe Deap SEA SCROLLS, 
ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES, SEVEN BY COLETTE, 
Sartre’s BEING AND NOTHINGNESS, and many, 
many others. 


Save 50% on Books You Want Most 
You will find many of these titles still avail- 
able if you join now —plus, of course, the 
important new books that you would other- 
wise buy this year at higher prices—and all 
at the Club’s remarkably low Members’ Prices. 
Moreover, you will receive a Free Bonus Book 
of your own choosing with every 4 books you 
select from the scores of new and recent titles 
always available to members at substantial 
savings. 


important to Act Quickly 
Meanwhile, you’ll want to send for your free 
copy of Mass Cutture and make up your 
own mind later about membership in the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB. So mail this cou- 
pon today while copies are. still available. 


SEND NO MONEY WITH THIS COUPON 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB, 222 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3 


Please issue me a cancellable Trial Membership in the = —. CLUB and send, 


J 


a member, 
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Nimble as a scatback, sturdy as a 
line-backer, the Olivetti Lettera 22 
weighs only 844 pounds yet has all 
the important features of big type- 
writers. It’s the perfect machine for 
writers who travel, travellers who 
write, and students of almost every 
age. $88 plus tax, with smart case. 


Prefer a larger portable? Try the 
Olivetti Studio 44. It has the feel and 
features of a standard; type on it 
blindfolded and we think you'll mis- 
take it for one. $115 plus tax, with 
distinctive case. For names of dealers 
near you, write Olivetti Corporation 
of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N.Y. 


olivetti 





let’s think of all those who have ren 
spect for the human conscience ar 
are our friends. 
p= the last few days, it has 
been said that the Federal goy- 
ernment is going to do something. 
The President has sent a wire to the 
Governor of Arkansas and, so we 
hear, FBI men are already on the job, 
trying to track down how the 
breaches of the peace occurred and 
who is responsible for them, so that 
in due course the Federal authorities, 
presumably the judicial ones, can 
take further action. All this is good, 
of course. Indeed, it is as it should 
be. But many days and weeks are 
going to pass while the Fst is in- 
vestigating and judicial decisions are 
first taken and then enforced. Dur- 
ing all these days and weeks, the 
newspapers in our country and all 
over the world are going to carry the 
same kind of pictures. Somehow, we 
cannot take our mind off those pic- 
tures. Isn’t it possible that the harm 
they are doing could be quickly rem- 
edied by some other pictures? 

We have in our country men who, 
if for no other reason than because 
of their office, can be considered the 
protagonists of our national life. 
These men are not camera shy, and 
some of them have been well 
coached on how to appear under the 
TV klieg lights. Life magazine pub- 
lished recently a picture of President 
Eisenhower smiling happily with a 
Mexican boy at his side. We know 
we cannot ask too much of the Presi- 
dent, but if he would just walk, with 
a Negro child at his side, through 
the doorway of a Southern school, 
then this nightmare—this national 
disgrace—would come to an end. 


In the Vineyard 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has apparently decided to 
put religion to work for his depart- 
ment. He has designated a liaison 
officer in the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice to inform ministers and priests 
about the farm programs of the Fed- 
eral government and to familiarize 
clergymen with the “changing scene 
of rural life.” The Extension Service 
has always had the general respon- 
sibility of publicizing departmental 
programs among private organiza- 
tions, but this is the first time that 
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FACTORY AND 
MANAGER 
IN THE USSR 
by Joseph S. Berliner 


Based on personal interviews with for- 
mer managerial officials and on Soviet 
publications, this book gives a fasci- 
nating view of the actual Soviet busi- 
ness world and of the risks involved in 
successful management—the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Russian indus- 
trial system, the many obstacles facing 
the factory manager and the ways in 
which he is forced to meet them. An 
indispensable aid in understanding the 
nature of the Soviet economy, as well 
as any reorganization which may occur. 

$7.50 


The U.N. and The Problem of 
Peaceful Territorial Change 


EVOLUTION OR 
REVOLUTION? 
by Lincoln P. Bloomfield 


What are the possibilities of peace- 
ful change — in liberating captive 
nations and in granting freedom 
to colonial possessions? In an era 
marked by profound, often violent 
territorial changes, Mr. Bloomfield 
takes a fresh and much needed 
look at this problem from the 
standpoint of U.S. foreign policy. 

- $4.50 


its wdeals 


LENINISM 
by Alfred G. Meyer 


An objective study which clarifies the 
aims of Lenin and the influence of his 
thought—his conception of party and 
state, in theory and in practice; his con- 
cept of 20th century society and the 
prospects for socialism inherent in it. 

$5.50 


its laws 


HOW RUSSIA 
IS RULED 
by Merle Fainsod 


“The fullest and most reliable study of 
the Soviet political system that has yet 
been written . 
public as possible.” — Manchester 
Guardian. Fourth Printing. $7.50 


. . Deserves as wide a 


Books from the Russian Research Center, 
Harvard University 


Many other aspects of Soviet Affairs are fully treated in authoritative books from the 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University. Write for a list of Russian Research 
Center Studies now available. Dept. R-12, Harvard University Press. 


Complete in one volume— 


HOLMES -LASKI 
LETTERS 


The Correspondence of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes and Harold J: Laski, 
1916-1935 edited by MARK De- 
WOLFE HOWE, author of Jus- 
TicE OLtiveR WENDELL HOLMEs: 
The Shaping Years, 1841-1870. 
“A fascinating mirror of the men, 
events and thought-currents of 
that troubled age between the 
wars, and of two great minds at 
work and at play.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


These famous letters now $7.50 


Newly enlarged and revised 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND JAPAN 
by Edwin O. Reischauer 


“If an American of today can read 
only one book on Japan, this is the 
one it should be.”—Saturday Re- 
view. Now completely revised and 
brought up to date, this famous 
book presents, in the light of to- 
day’s problems, Japan’s past and 
present, her society and psychol- 
ogy, and her vitally important re- 
lations with the Western world. 

$5.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 




















GERMAN 


REARMAMENT 


AND 
ATOMIC WAR 


By Hans Speier. A RAND Cor- 
poration Research Study. The 
views of German generals and 
politicians on rearmament and 
the possibility of atomic war. 
Analyzes the military worth and 
political reliability of Germany. 
xtu+272 pp. $5.00 


WEST GERMAN 
LEADERSHIP 
AND 


FOREIGN POLICY 


By Hans Speier and W. Phillips 
Davison, The RAND Corpora- 
tion. Firsthand studies of politi- 
cal attitudes of German leaders 
to assess the viability of the 
West German Republic and for- 
eign policy developments in 
West Germany. x+323 pp. $7.00 


BIPARTISAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Myth or Reality? 


By Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., Vassar 
College. The implications of bi- 
partisanship for American for- 
eign relations. Examines five 
critical epochs in our foreign 
relations, the latest being the 
Middle East crises. 279 pp. $4.50 


Order from your bookstore, or from 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 




















Benson has intervened personally to 
focus attention on a specific group. 

We dropped in on Phillip F. Ayles- 
worth, the man who will handle 
the new program, and found him 
swamped by congratulatory letters. 
He informed us that he is a Repub- 
lican with twenty-two years’ service 
in government, a Methodist, and the 
owner of a 140-acre dairy farm in 
Indiana, whence he hails. 

Aylesworth explained that the de- 
partment had maintained a close re- 
lationship with church organizations 
during 1946-1948 but had let the liai- 
son lapse. Re-establishment of the 
relationship was discussed recently 
with the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, the National 
Lutheran Council, and the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
Benson was eager. At first the White 
House had some reservations, but 
they were later overcome. 

“Rural ministers are one of the 
most sensitive groups to community 
needs and one of the most effective 
channels to improving community 
welfare,” he continued. The new liai- 
son activity was designed “so they 
could keep current on the resources 
of the department . . . so these min- 
isters will have the tools to help 
rural people. 

“The entire price-support program 
has been geared to the big farmers,” 
said Aylesworth a bit apologetically. 
“Why, even the Soil Bank won't take 
care of my farm of 140 acres. You 
see, normally the programs of the 
department are not reaching down 
to the lower one-third. Now, the 
person who is closest to the poorer 
farmers is the rural minister. We feel 
he can be a catalyst in bringing in 
these aids—such things as soil- 
conservation methods, seed types, 
spraying methods, research findings, 
for example.” 

He shuffled through the letters on 
his desk. “The Catholics, for example 
—one of the complaints was that 
their organizations were getting stuff 
secondhand much of the time—get- 
ting a warped view. We've added 
them to the mailing list of the de- 
partment, which they .were not on 
before. Now they'll get the monthly 
list of publications so they can order 
the things they need and they'll also 
receive our weekly press summary.” 

Aylesworth will work through na- 
tional church organizations which 
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have “rural life” departments that 
advise the country clergy. The Mor. 
mons have been asked to participate, 
though according to Aylesworth they 
are so close-knit that they probably 
don't need help in keeping their 
members informed. As for Jewish or- 
ganizations, Aylesworth didn’t know 
of any. 

“There aren't many Jewish farm- 
ers. We've asked the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
to suggest a Jewish organization. If 
there’s a channel, we'll use it. That 
is, if they're an effective force in the 
community.” 


Bottom of the Barrel 


The man at the bar in a recent New 
Yorker cartoon who expressed con- 
cern about the fallout getting into 
his beer was casting his anxieties in 
the wrong direction. Aec Chairman 
Strauss, from whom all reassurances 
fiow, will no doubt protect our globs 
of malt as well as he professes to 
watch over our genes. The dan- 
ger surely comes from the little. 
publicized intelligence that a Wis- 
consin brewery is now trying to make 
beers taste like a Tom Collins, a gin 
and tonic, or a glass of punch. 

There was a time in the Republic’ 
history when a man could be asked- 
occasionally with malice—if he 
wanted an egg in his beer. But this 
tampering with hop nectar in Wis- 
consin goes too far. The brewers of 
the land would be better advised to 
try and improve the quality of the 
native brew, whose quality seems to 
diminish every year in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in carbonation. 

Prohibition killed the art of brew- 
ing in this country, and there is no 
sense crying into the proverbial 
glass over the sad fact. But we at 
least have the right to ask our brew- 
ers to leave bad enough alone. Aus- 
tralia, a country whose contributions 
to mankind have been tennis players 
and the boomerang, produces a beer 
which brings tears to the eyes of 
robust men. Britain, a land cursed 
with a spiteful climate, adjusts its 
brews to the seasons and in winter 
brings forth a product that, in the 
words of one admirer, can “blow 4 
soft hat through a concrete ceiling.” 
Our brewers spend their time trying 
to put the man from Schweppes out 
of his job. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NUCLEAR COUNTERATTACK 
To the Editor: Paul H. Nitze’s review of 
Henry A. Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy (The Reporter, September 5) 
seems to me not only unnecessarily but some- 
what inexplicably severe. Nitze castigates the 
book as “oversimplified and overdrawn”; he 
damns it for “implications” (e.g., that we 
should have fought a preventive war while 
we held the atomic monopoly) that cannot 
be fairly read into it; he describes what to 
others might seem a rational analysis of 
American foreign policy as an “attack” 
not only on present but also on past for- 
mulators of these policies; he tears some of 
its arithmetic to pieces, and suggests that 
Kissinger is trying te convert the United 
States to the foreign policies of Stalin, Hit- 
ler, Mao, Lenin, and Napoleon. Yet Nitze 
himself neither rejects the book’s basic as- 
sumption, challenges the deductions drawn 
from it, nor, in sarcastically demolishing the 
proposed solution, offers any alternative solu- 
tion whatever. 

Surely Nitze has either overlooked or mis- 
construed Kissinger’s purpose. Kissinger has 
accepted and proceeded from what now 
seems the basic postulate of our military 
foreign policy—that the introduction of the 
megaton nuclear arsenals has produced a 
situation in which a resort to maximum force 
in war must bring about the total destruc- 
tion or suicide of the combatant societies. 
Such a situation is unparalleled in all the 
long history of organized warfare. Like the 
introduction of a wholly new factor into a 
familiar mathematical equation, it must alter 
all the familiar results and the familiar con- 
cepts based upon them. With a logic that 
seems to me quite rigorous, Kissinger at- 
tempts to deduce the consequences for inter- 
national relations which must follow so dras- 
tic a modification in what has always been 
the chief determinant of those relations. His 
problem is greatly complicated by the fact 
that, coincidentally with the appearance of 
the nuclear arsenals, the United States, a 
conservative and status quo power, is facing 
both revolutionary Communism and revolu- 
tionary Asian nationalism, each seeking to 
play the other against ourselves. But he does 
not shirk the complexity. 


H* major deduction is that we must con- 

sciously adopt a policy of limited war (un- 
less, indeed, we are to accept the desuetude 
of war itself). So far, both writers seem to 
be agreed; Nitze observes, at any rate, that 
“In the nuclear age everyone must be for 
the limitation of war.” But Kissinger goes 
on to point out that it is not enough “to be 
for” limited war; one must do something 
about it. If limited war is to become a prac- 
ticable method for the regulation of inter- 
national differences without inevitably ex- 
ploding into the total war of mass destruc- 
tion, policy must be shaped positively to that 
end. There must be far-reaching readjust- 
ments of popular attitudes, diplomatic and 
military methods, and national understand- 
ing of what policy goals are still attainable 
and of what policy reversals may, in the 
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new contexts, have become more bearable 
than they would once have seemed. 

This whole aspect of the analysis has a 
brilliance and persuasiveness to which Nitze 
surely gives too little credit. Kissinger’s ex- 
position of the grand strategy of an age of 
limited war is compelling. It is only when 
he comes to the $64,000 question—the 
question of how, tactically, limited war 
can be kept limited, given the existence of 
the nuclear arsenals—that he seems to fail. 
His conclusion is that such wars not only 
may but must be fought with “tactical” nu- 
clear weapons introduced into the conven- 
tional forces, and he attempts a model of a 
war of this character. It is unjust of Nitze 
to say of this: “I can see little purpose in 
making every war, even a limited war, a 
nuclear one,” as if that were Kissinger’s 
“purpose.” 

The crux of the problem lies precisely in 
how to do it. But here it is neither unjust 
nor irrelevant to point out that Kissinger’s 
answer—an essentially conventional war to 
which tactical atomic weapons have been 
added—is too filled with operational incon- 
sistency and improbability to be acceptable. 
In justice to Kissinger it might be said that 
none of the other suggested models—the 
pentomic division, the airborne army, and 
so on—seem to the layman any more realis- 
tic. As Nitze says, “The debate must go on.” 
But in stressing the want of finality in Kis- 
singer’s conclusions, it does seem that one 
might recognize the major character of his 
contribution to that debate. 

Water MILLis 
Glen Head, New York 


THE FOUR-DAY WEEK 

To the Editor: Robert Bendiner’s article 
in The Reporter for August 8, “Could You 
Stand a Four-Day Week?,” is the most com- 
prehensive and balanced treatment of the 
subject that we have seen in a long time. 

The National Recreation Association 
agrees that the problem of the new leisure 
calls for a fresh concept of how to help 
people develop all their potential interests 
and capabilities. The true test of a democra- 
cy, after all, is what we do when no one tells 
us what to do. 

You may be interested to know also that 
the association, which pioneered in helping 
communities plan for basic recreation needs, 
is now seeking to enlist support for pilot 
projects that will lead people to the fullest 
possible use of the time that so often hangs 
heavy on their hands. If we succeed in this 
endeavor—and we believe we shall, just as 
we have succeeded in the past—the answer 
to Mr. Bendiner’s question will be a hearty 
“Ves.” 

JosePpH PRENDERGAST 

Executive Director 

National Recreation Association 
New York 


To the Editor: One point in Robert Ben- 
diner’s well-researched article perhaps de- 
serves further discussion. 

If we can believe recent articles on the 


medical profession, the medical schools are 
not producing doctors in proportion to exist- 
ing needs in spite of qualified applicants 
for three reasons—lack of personnel, reli- 
gious and ethnic-group quota systems, and 
a philosophy of limiting numbers that would 
be more suitable for a static population in 
a depression period. Every survey of teacher 
needs I have seen comes to the same con- 
clusion: Teachers are not being produced as 
fast as babies. Even with television and 
other aids, the numbers in the classroom 
will probably be larger, the discipline more 
heartbreaking, the hours longer. (Those who 
think teachers already have a thirty-hour 
week should try teaching!) 

Perhaps overwork for the professionals, 
who are among the most intelligent mem- 
bers of our society, is a more serious prob- 
lem than underwork for skilled and un- 
skilled workers. What kind of culture will 
we have when those who are best able to use 
leisure creatively will have the least leisure 
to use? 

Rosert T. TAYLOR 
Butte, Montana 


CULTURE IN THE ROCKIES 

To the Editor: I have read with interest 
and gratification William Harlan Hale’s ar- 
ticle about Aspen, “Culture with a Sun Tan 
High in the Rockies,” in the August 8 issue 
of The Reporter. He has given an excellent 
account of the cultural activities here, and 
we are all naturally most gratified that his 
impression of them was generally so favor- 
able. 

With no thought of being in the least 
critical of the piece, I wonder whether I 
might be permitted to point out an omission 
that I feel I should correct in fairness to 
the individual involved. Nowhere in the 
article is the name of Izler Solomon men- 
tioned, and without his presence here we 
would be in great difficulty to maintain 
the high standard of music which we believe 
we have enjoyed. Mr. Solomon is Festival 
Director and Conductor. In addition to con- 
ducting the orchestra, he is responsible for 
all the programming. We believe that he is 
one of the finest conductors in this country 
today, if not the finest, and his contribution 
to the festival here is immense. 

CourtLanpt D. Barnes, Jr. 
Aspen Music Festival 

and Music School 
Aspen, Colorado 


VISUAL PLEASURE 
To the Editor: Much as I enjoy the lively 
and informative reading matter that makes 
every number valuable, I am writing in 
praise of a feature I have yet to see men- 
tioned in your correspondence—your art 
work. As an artist in a small way, I am glad 
to see a magazine that still uses artists’ work 
when so many have nothing but photographs. 
Your covers are good examples of appropri- 
ate use of “modern” techniques, and the 
little cuts scattered through the reading mat- 
ter are delightful. I would like to see you 
give name credits for the latter along with 
the authors. 
Thank you for the visual pleasure your 

magazine provides. 

CaTHERINE S, TUTTLE 

Monrovia, California 
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Visit informally with 


MRS. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 


an conversation with 


ARNOLD MICHAELIS 


at her home in Hyde Park this summer 


Recorded Portrait 
OUTSPOKEN 


FRANK 
REVEALING 


Through the medium of a “Recorded Portrait” you can enjoy 
in your own home a speaking likeness of one of the world’s 
great personalities. 

40 minutes of frank talk captured in her own voice on a 12” 
long-playing (3344) record. 


Her life as child, wife, mother and grand-mother; her relations 
with her mother-in-law, and her public life as First Lady and 
as a World Citizen are described with wisdom and humor and 
with pertinence to many of the situations which all of us face 
from time to time in our own lives. 


$4.98 special introductory offer of this $5.95 album 


A similar “Recorded Portrait” of Adlai Stevenson is also 
available. The two records may be bought for the special combined 
price of $7.96. 


Send check or money order to cover your purchase. The album 
or albums will be mailed to you by return post. 


RECORDED COMMUNICATIONS 
Incorporated 


2 West 46th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





WuHo— 
WHAT— 
Wuy— 


HE LATEST Russian announcement on missiles is in 
itself a very serious matter, and it is rendered even 
more serious when we consider that the American 
Presidency—as Max Ascoli states in his editorial—is be- 
ing put in mothballs. This point is developed by Sidney 
Hyman, who is the author of The American President. 
In the issue of August 8, Edmond Taylor, ow 
European Correspondent, sent good news from France 
but warned that increased productivity was bringing 
French finances to a period of crisis. The illness he 
foresaw is now acute and there is some doubt as to 
whether the doctor in charge—Finance Minister Gaillard 
—will cure the patient, if, indeed, he is not taken off the 
case before his prescription has been carried out. . .. 
Our readers will not have forgotten the two-part article 
that Staff Writer Paul Jacobs wrote on Jimmy Hoffa 
(January 24 and February 7) before the name of the 
Teamsters’ leader broke into the news in a big way. 
Once again Mr. Jacobs has had an opportunity to talk 
with Mr. Hoffa. He finds that while the troubles Hoffa 
has been through have left a mark, he still remains 
fundamentally the same—white socks included. . . . Ray 
Alan, who has contributed many articles on the Middle 
East, describes a rather unsavory episode in British- 
Arab relations. Now that our State Department is trying 
to play big brother to the Arabs it is devoutly to be 
hoped that it will not make similar mistakes. . . . There 
is a big boom along the Ohio River and William H. 
Hessler, who lives and works in the region—on the 
Cincinnati Enquirer—writes about it. . . . Some of the 
regulatory agencies established by the New Deal have 
now, under the Republican administration, become 
quite chummy with the business interests they are sup- 
posed to regulate. Our Contributing Editor Robert 
Bendiner reports on the case of the rcc. . . . David 
Hotham, who covers the Far East for the London 
Times and the Economist, reviews the record of U.S. 
aid to Vietnam. ; 


D@= Acheson has not up to now been known pri- 
marily as a critic of popular culture. For more 
reasons than one we should be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of publishing as good an article on a similar 
subject by his successor. . . . Heinrich Boll is a well- 
known German novelist. .. . Barbara Vereker is 4 
British political journalist and film critic. ; 
Lewis Galantiére is associated with the Free Europe 
Committee. . . . Two of George R. Clay’s short stories 
appeared in Martha Foley’s Best Short Stories of 1956. 
Our cover is by Benjamin Einhorn. 
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How India gained 
independence 


THE TRANSFER 
OF POWER 
IN INDIA 


By V. P. Menon 


“For anyone who wants to 
“know what makes Nehru’s 
India run, why the enmity 
between India and Pakistan, 
why Indians often take what 
seems to us a peculiar slant on 
things, this book is an indis- 
pensable introduction. It treats 
of complexities than can be 
covered otherwise only by 
reading a small libray.” — 
ROBERT TRUMBULL in The N.Y. 
Times Book Review. $8.50 
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A vital aspect 
of Democracy 
in India 


PARTY 
POLITICS 
IN INDIA 


By Myron Weiner 


The first major study of India’s 
developing party system. Why 
has a multi-party system de- 
veloped in India? How will 
this multi-party system effect 
the chances of building a 
stable political and economic 
framework? What are the pos- 
sibilities of a strong opposition 
emerging? These and other 
questions are answered here 
in a series of case studies 
supplemented by useful back- 
ground chapters. $5.00 
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Russia Raises the Ante 


HE Russians announce it at a 

time of their choosing: They have 
successfully tested—so they say—a 
missile fit to span the distance be- 
tween their country and ours. They 
tell us: We are ahead of you in the 
development of these things, and 
your cities will soon be within the 
range of weapons fired from our 
land. On our side few if any people 
dismiss the Russian announcement 
as just propaganda, though the 
President, like Harry Truman at the 
time the first Russian atom bomb 
was exploded, has shown a pro- 
nounced incredulity. 

The power game between our- 
selves and the Russians is being 
played with this kind of chips. There 
is a relationship of near trust or 
limited distrust between the two 
sides, based mainly on the assump- 
tion that what one has today the 
other will have tomorrow, if he 
hasn’t got it already. In the latest 
case the bare announcement by the 
Russians seems to confirm what our 
intelligence service has known for 
some weeks. On several occasions 
we have chosen to publicize the 
Russians’ achievements. This time 
they have done it themselves, and 
used the commentaries of our press 
as news that Pravda sees fit to print. 

This missile may or may not some- 
time be capped by a nuclear war- 
head; it may never, even if fired, 
reach our shores; it may never be- 
come “operational.” The Russian 
leaders know only too well that if, 
in this particular sector, they are 
ahead of us now, our technology will 
soon catch up with theirs, just as 
Russian technology has been catch- 
ing up with ours. The Russian lead- 
ers certainly had no doubt about 
this: By announcing their primacy, 
they have greatly contributed to re- 
ducing the span of its duration. 
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Each of the chips with which 
the power game is being played is 
a portent of things to. come within 
an unspecified yet narrow span of 
time. But since the game is played 
within the present, so the gains are 
made in the present. 

We are the ones who started the 
game—the latest contribution to the 
eternal quest for substitutes for war, 
although it may turn out not to be 
the safest. We were the first to use 
the images of ultimate weapons to 
deter Russian aggression, and for 
several years we thought that our 
monopoly on these weapons was 
our main answer to Communism. 

From the fall of 1949, the Russians 
started putting their own chips on 
the table and the game was begun. 
It was by no means the only one in 
which they were engaged, for they 
never stopped their maneuvers to 
obstruct and outstrip our diplomacy 
by copying, in their own perverse 
way, all our most successful devices 
—from foreign aid to Nato. But cer- 
tainly in a game where the chips are 
the images of ultimate weapons they 
exhibited particular skill—or luck. 

That was the very field in which 
we had collected an imposing num- 
ber of firsts: first with the A-bomb, 
first with the means of delivery, first 
with sac, first with a large family of 
atomic weapons. But since the Rus- 
sians started competing with us, the 
number of our firsts has been declin- 
ing. Our present Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Twining, has been very em- 
phatic in pointing out the Russian 
advances, particularly in long-range 
bombers. These imitators of ours 
have proved to be singularly adept 
in the field of weapons technology. 

Another of our military leaders, 
General Norstad, has stated that 
even after the Soviet development 
of an intercontinental ballistic mis- 


sile “the advantage rests, and wil 
continue to rest, incontrovertibly 
with the Nato powers because of 
their clear superiority in manned 
aircraft.” The Russians undoubtedly 
are aware of this superiority of ours, 
and they now let us know that it 
may have but a short time to run. 

They can well afford to humiliate 
us by showing that at least in one 
vital sector our vaunted talent in 
technological inventiveness and or. 
ganization has turned out to be-at 
least for a while—inferior to theirs 
They have now put their latest 
image of the ultimate-weapon-to- 
come on the table, for they are en 
tirely confident that the present 
American leaders—or, for that mat- 
ter, any other set of leaders that 
might conceivably come to power- 
could never call their hand. 

The Russians have dared us, with 
full knowledge that they can do it 
with impunity. They themselves may 
not be too anxious to plunge into 
conflict where both sides run the risk 
—to use a recently coined word- 
“overkilling” each other. But we can 
by no means be sure that, wer 
they ever to enjoy an advantage of 
short duration comparable to the 
one we are enjoying now, they 
would exhibit the same restraint. - 


Fe THIS RESTRAINT, NO commends: 
tion or plaudits are due us: Being 
the people we are, we could not do 
otherwise. But it is not reassuring to 
think that, at best, the game will go 
on indefinitely, with bigger and big- 
ger chips thrown on the table-a 
game that we started and from 
which we cannot conceivably drop 
out. Moreover, it is exactly at this 
time that the institution designed 
for the ‘supreme guidance of ou 
country—the Presidency—is being put 
in mothballs. 
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The Eisenhower Glow 


Is Fading Away 


SIDNEY HYMAN 


pee President Eisenhower's first 
term, it was orthodox to say 
that he was a man of good will who 
stood above party as a President of 
all the people. Moreover, he stream- 
lined the Executive, restored the 
dignity of the Presidency, and put a 
halt to Executive usurpations of 
power. He cleaned up the mess in 
Washington, checked the drift to- 
ward socialism, and made Con- 
gress a full partner in running the 
government. Abstaining from any 
dictation, but by co-operation and 
conciliation, he healed the wounds 
of a divided nation, modernized the 
Republican Party, and averted nu- 
clear warfare. 

While these things were intoned 
as in a church ritual—the irreverent 
called it “Ikonology’—the nation 
basked in the Eisenhower “glow” as 
it once did in that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Not that the interplay 
between the leaders and the led was 
the same for the two Presidencies. 
In Roosevelt’s case, the national 
mood, had it found a voice, might 
have said: ““Though a great crisis is 
in being, Roosevelt with the help of 
forces rallied around his person, will 
move out to subdue it.” And in 
Eisenhower's case: “So long as this 
man is in being as the mystical em- 
bodiment of our own desire for non- 
involvement, there will be no great 
crisis.” 

The auras that emanated from 
these two men were both very bright, 
but they were also very different 
The differences were between a 
choice for government by action as 
against government by noble inten- 
tion; between a view of “partisan 
politics” as a creative force and a 
Wish to migrate out of politics en- 
tirely. They were, furthermore, the 
differences between the idea that 
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government exists to compose the 
conflicts that are natural to man and 
the idea that conflicts exist among 
men because government is un- 
natural. 


Big Promise, Big Backdown 


In November of 1956, while trouble 
blazed elsewhere, the Eisenhower 
glow won him a second term by a 
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great amen. Yet soon afterward, a 
change of tone and perspective set 
in, a change from faith to doubt to 
disbelief to what had once seemed 
unthinkable—outright opposition. 


For the first time, the Hero-Presi- 
dent was no longer spared Congres- 
sional thrusts. Mr. Eisenhower's 
truthfulness; his lofty neutrality be- 
tween justice and injustice; his un- 
coupling of all links between yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow; his angelic 
view that personality is no part of 
politics; his soliloquies ballooning 
with cosmic bubble gum—these, and 
more, were questioned or ridiculed 
in ways once reserved for the lesser 
figures in his camp. His role in po- 
litical matters at the focus of nation- 
al attention no longer met with 
automatic panegyrics on the theme 
of “Ike’s sure political instincts.” 
Now, more frequently, they met 
with angry variations on the theme 
of a President whose sudden shifts 
from the Big Promise to the Big 
Backdown underlay a new “mess in 
Washington.” 

Among the most sober members 
of Congress, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, the idea took hold that 
while there was little to fear in 
opposing Mr. Eisenhower, one could 
come to real grief at the President's 
own hands by supporting him. 
Hence the safe middle course was 
to arrive at one’s own conclusions 
as if the Presidency itself, lying 
vacant, was incapable of generating 
motion. 

Those who came to this view re- 
called how in various legislative 
fights they had risked trouble in 
their constituencies by rallying to 
Mr. Eisenhower’s side either because 
he was the President or because of 
his plea that such and such a meas- 
ure was urgent. Yet when the battle 
for enactment was in full tilt, they 
were to discover—so they said—that 
Mr. Eisenhower was not fully aware 
of what his proposed measure really 
meant, or that he cared little about 
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its ultimate fate, or that he led the 
retreat from victory when it was in 
sight, or that he privately favored 
the side that was openly hostile to 
what he said he wanted done. 

The net effect was confessed by 
Mr. Eisenhower at his press confer- 
ence of August 21. Asked to appraise 
the course of legislation in the first 
seven months of his second term, 
he said he was “tremendously 
disappointed” that Congress either 
rejected most of his recommenda- 
tions or did not bother even to refer 
them to a committee for a hearing. 
This is not to imply, as did the 
President, that nothing was done or 
that proposals full of intrinsic worth 
were kicked in the stomach by ma- 
licious legislators. (The enactment 
of the civil-rights legislation alone 
quiets that implication.) It is to im- 
ply that from a Congressional stand- 
point, the President had become a 
secondary figure in the political 
process. 


i WOULD BE absurd to say that 

from now on things cannot im- 
prove for Mr. Eisenhower. Fortune 
being the restless thing it is and the 
Presidency being what it is, a 
President is never quite down 
until he is out of the White 
House. Besides, the inclination to 
say that the emperor is naked is 
clearly evident only in Washington, 
where legislators and the press corps 
see Mr. Eisenhower at close range. 
In the country at large, most editors 
and publishers continue to adorn 
Mr. Eisenhower’s image with the 
golden threads of make-believe. Not 
so much so as in the first term, but 
enough so that if Mr. Eisenhower 
were to run for re-election tomor- 
row, he would probably sweep the 
country again. 

Still, for all this, one has an uneasy 
sense that as of now Mr. Eisenhower 
is trapped, and also that as he grows 
older and less capable of sustained 
effort, only his legendary luck can 
keep him from being overwhelmed. 
One should quickly add that if Mr. 
Eisenhower does in fact suffer what 
seems in prospect during the rest ‘of 
his term, it ought not to be a cause 
for rejoicing among men who are his 
political opponents. What happens 
to a President these days happens to 
more than one man. Good or bad, 
the effect penetrates the whole frame 
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of government in Washington, of 
American life beyond, and of the 
wide world beyond that. 


His Own Petard 


The salient element in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s entrapment (so it seems to 
me, at least) is the image he himself 
helped to build up from 1952 to 


1956. Whether or not it was a true 
reflection of his inner self or was a 
mask he and the people jointly im- 
posed on his natural features, it is 
by now so firmly fixed that it has 
become the only element of con- 
tinuity in all that he does or fails 
to do. If he tried to cast it off and 
behave in any other way, he would 
be unrecognizable—would, in fact, 
seem a heretic bent on usurping and 
profaning the place held by the “real 
Eisenhower.” 

To illustrate: Assume a case where 
Mr. Eisenhower's requests for funds 
are justified by pressing reasons in- 
volving the highest interests of state. 
Assume next that Congress will 
tend to vote a sum far below the 
amounts asked for by the President. 
So far below, in fact, that Congress’s 
action appears to menace the na- 
tion’s security. 

In such circumstances, can Mr. 
Eisenhower belatedly launch an all- 
out counteroffensive with the object 
of saving the perilous situation? Can 
he suddenly unfurl the Presidential 
flag of an eagle whose talons hold 
the arrows of war as well as an 
olive branch? He cannot, because 


his distinctive standard held aloft 
for four years showed not an eagle 
but cherubim and seraphim soaring 
in the firmament. Whatever his per. 
sonal choice, Mr. Eisenhower must 
remain in the company of the cher. 
ubim and seraphim—even if the ul- 
timate result is a personal tragedy 
that affects the whole nation, the 
whole world. 

Disengagement and retreat are 
the maximum achievements possi- 
ble under a Presidency whose as- 
sumptions are those engrafted on 
the nation’s psyche during Mr. 
Eisenhower's first term. Indeed, if 
one looks closely at the essence of 
his first-term fame, it consisted in 
not doing what Republican theory 
implied would be done while Mr. 
Eisenhower’s own 1952 victory was 
being engineered, and later while 
it was being consolidated. 


H* achievements were in not dis- 
mantling the whole edifice of 
New Deal-Fair Deal social legisla 
tion, in not going to war on the 
Chinese mainland, in not being 
drawn into the conflict in Indo 
China, in not talking as though we 
were about to drop the hydrogen 
bomb on Moscow. Even the “Sum- 
mit” Conference at Geneva and the 
Eisenhower Doctrine had this bent. 
At the conference, President Eisen- 
hower’s role as peacemaker was to 
persuade the world that the long 
history of Republican fulminations 
about nuclear war was actually noth- 
ing but an acoustical freak which 
Mr. Eisenhower would end. And the 
doctrine only institutionalized the 
practice of placing America’s for- 
eign policy in an ambiance of fluid 
negativism—in this case by giving 
people who are not Americans the 
right to say when America can move 
to defend its own vital interests in 
the Middle East. 

Besides his own benign image, 
there is a second element that enters 
into Mr. Eisenhower’s peril. It is his 
inclination—as well as that of those 
deputized to act in his name—to lo 
cate the cause for the disorder of 
the past eight months outside the 
administration’s orbit. 

Mr. Eisenhower, for one, seems 
to locate the cause in_ historical 
precedent. At recent press confer 
ences, he has argued by indirection 
that what has occurred during the 
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t months was a delayed yet time- 
honored use of a President as the 
blameless scapegoat on whom the 
nation’s citizens can lay the guilt 
of private and public sins. Even 
so great a President as George Wash- 
ington was cruelly maligned during 
his second term, so the comparative- 
ly “weak and _ inconsequential” 
attacks on his own Presidency are 
nothing to get excited about. Mr. 
Eisenhower went on to say that he 
personally was “quite philosophical 
about it,” knowing that his “own 
general program is the best that 
could have been devised.” 

His deputies, meanwhile, locate 
the cause in the Constitution and 
in the opposition Democratic Party. 
They say that since a third term is 
barred to Mr. Eisenhower by the 
new Twenty-second Amendment, 
the impending end to his power to 
reward and punish weakens his au- 
thority to command right now. They 
also say that since the Democrats 
are in control of Congress, what 
we are seeing is merely the delayed 
proof of the prophecy President 
Eisenhower himself made on the eve 
of the 1954 Congressional elections: 
that a Democratic Congress would 
result in “uncertainty, confusion, 
and divided responsibility.” 


The Shell of Truth 


The explanations have a solid feel. 
But give them a: rap, and the shell 
of truth collapses. 

In the first place, it does not fol- 
low that because Washington was 
unjustly attacked, all his Presidential 
successors were also attacked with- 
out cause. Some of them—Buchanan, 
Grant, and Hoover—were attacked 
with good cause. It was their refusal 
to recognize the justice in the attacks 
that worked untold injury to the 
nation. If Mr. Eisenhower, therefore, 
is to engage in the perilous business 
of having history explain and ex- 
piate his present conduct, he ought 
to show cause why the precedent 
chosen should be that of Washing- 
ton rather than, say, Grant. 

In the second place, to argue that 
the Twenty-second Amendment and 
a Congress controlled by the oppo- 
sition party automatically explain 
away the failures of the Executive 
is to read American history as it 
never happened. The historical 
truth is that most past Presidents, 
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operating under an unwritten lim- 
itation that was just about as strict 
as the new written ban, did not lose 
control of their party immediately 
upon taking a second oath of of- 
fice. Indeed, at least two of them— 
Jefferson and Jackson—retained and 
used decisive powers in party mat- 
ters for years after they left the 
White House. 

As for Congress, one would al- 
most think from the way the case 
has been portrayed that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was the first President who 
ever had to deal with a legislature 
controlled by an opposition party. 
The fact is that seven Presidents have 
faced nine Congresses of which both 
chambers were in opposition hands, 
while twelve have had to reckon 
with fourteen Congresses in which 
either a House or a Senate was con- 
trolled by the opposition. Moreover, 
except for Washington and Grant, 
not one of them came to the Presi- 
dency, as did General Eisenhower, 
with a hero’s place in universal his- 


ey 


tory already won. Or to put it dif- 
ferently, not one of them had his 
aura of timelessness as a source of 
power to help get things done here 
and now. 

Was each of these a case of Presi- 
dential collapse? It would be hard to 
explain how we managed to survive 
as a nation if our government ma- 
chinery was out of commission so 
much of the time. Moreover, what- 
ever the composition of Congress 
and the Executive may be, to suggest 
that in any case where they differ on 
policy Congress is always wrong 
and the Executive is always right is 
to imply the need for a heroic rem- 
edy: Let Congress be abolished 


altogether, since it is always wrong. 
But this would surely be an unusual 
suggestion if it came from an ad- 
ministration that prided itself on 
having restored Congress to its right- 
ful place in the government. 


The White House Arsenal 


Finally, in cases where a Congress 
of one party and an Executive 
of another were at odds, it was not 
a remorseless law of nature that the 
President had to lose control of events 
in motion or that his-clarity of line 
and purpose had to be effaced. What 
often ruled the outcome of defen- 
sive or offensive operations con- 
ducted by the President was the 
character of the President himself. 
It was whether he was ready, if 
necessary, to fight his battle single- 
handed, not counting on any help 
until he won at least the first round. 
It was whether he understood how 
and when to use the full arsenal of 
weapons that comes with the White 
House. It was whether the history 
of previous encounters was such 
that when he threatened to use those 
weapons, people knew he meant it. 
It was whether his own ideas were 
strong enough to become the source 
of a political consciousness in the 
nation—so that even if he did go 
down to a personal defeat, as Wood- 
row Wilson eventually did, the 
cause he embodied would neverthe- 
less prevail in the end. 

One need not go back to the tri- 
umphs of Polk, Hayes, and Cleve- 
land—won in the face of handicaps 
as great as if not greater than any seen 
in the present composition of Con- 
gress. We have but to recall from 
recent memory the case of Harry S. 
Truman and the Republican-con- 
trolled Eightieth Congress. True, 
that “good-for-nothing, do-nothing 
Republican Congress” defeated Mr. 
Truman on a number of domestic 
issues. But what did he do to that 
Congress in turn, and to the nation 
through that Congress? The prodigy 
is not that he used it to get himself 
elected President in 1948. The prod- 
igy is that during the preceding 
eighteen months Mr. Truman exact- 
ed from this same opposition Con- 
gress approval for a revolutionary 
turn in American foreign policy, 
expressed in the Marshall Plan and 
the Greek-Turkish aid program. 

But let analogies make war on 
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analogies. For the President and his 
deputies to blame the disorders of 
the past months on events outside 
the Eisenhower orbit is to ignore 
what actually took place inside 1t. 


Not by Breath Alone 


After the instinctive rallying of 
the national will to the side of 
the President under the shock of the 
Suez crisis, Congress saw that peace 
was not to be secured by amulets 
alone; that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, because of its policies, shared 
the guilt of the distant event. And 
then again, in the administration's 
ascent to the heights of morality where 
it brandished the threat of sanctions 
against Israel, it was seen that the 
President was more attached to hol- 
low values than to realities that 
could help the United States in its 
own contest with Colonel Nasser. 
And meanwhile, domestically, Mr. 
Eisenhower's mere being was losing 
its magic as the guarantor of pros- 
perity: One of the sharpest inflation- 
ary rises from a given base point in 
American history took place during 
the first eight months of 1957. 

To compound this national dis- 
order, there followed the monumen- 
tal confusion President Eisenhower 
produced in his articulation of the 
national budget. Here is a document 
that is meant to express as nothing 
else does a unified vision of what 
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an administration thinks must be 
preserved, enlarged, diminished, or 
inaugurated in the national interest 
—a broad estimate of where the na- 
tion stands and where it ought to 
go. Moreover, that the preparation 
of this document should rest with 
the President is expressive of the 
fact that he is in a much better posi- 
tion to relate the parts to the whole 
than any senators or representatives 
could possibly be. 

But what actually happened with 
the Eisenhower budget of $71.8 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1958? In its first form, 
the budget contained all the trim- 
mings that go with modern Repub- 
licanism. This led to a violent outcry 
from the non-modernists in the party 
who have always believed that Big 
Budgets (which mean Big Taxes) 
are an aberration to be expected 
only from profligate Democrats. In 
the absence of any persuasive in- 
struction from their chief, the non- 
modernists were not prepared to see 
that Big Budgets go with a Big 
America having Big Responsibili- 
ties. 

To the echo of their outrage, 
Mr. Eisenhower now turned around. 
In an act without parallel in the 
history of the Presidency, he gave 
Congress an ax and told it to go 
ahead and cut his canvas as much 
as it could. Indeed, said he, Congress 
had a positive duty to do so if it 


felt that the use of an ax could im. 
prove the over-all effect. 

As the sound of the ripping in. 
creased in volume, the modernist 
among the Republicans were given 
their turn to be outraged. It now 
appeared to them that it was ap 
abuse of language to talk of an 
“Eisenhower wing” of the Republi. 
can Party. It seemed to them that 
their hero had turned out to he 
basically a Taft Republican. If Mr. 
Eisenhower went through the mo 
tions of being an Eisenhower Re 
publican, for the sake of appearance, 
he only did so with a penitent heart 


The Phone Never Rang 


Meanwhile, confusion bred confu. 
sion in Washington. President Eisen. 
hower called his school-construction 
program a “major goal” of his ad- 
ministration. To this end, on Janu. 
ary 28 he sent Congress a $2-billion 
four-year emergency plan. The 
House Education and Labor Com. 
mittee approved of it in the main, 
except for an important amendment 
it adopted on the initiative of the 
Democratic members. Where the ad. 
ministration’s program would have 
allocated Federal funds to the states 
on-the basis of “need,” the Demo 
cratic amendment provided that they 
should be distributed on the basis of 
the state’s school-age population. 

On May 24, the President said 
that this amendment had his “full 
support.” After that, however, he 
began a steady retreat; and as his 
ardor cooled, the prospects of getting 
any sort of bill enacted declined pro 
gressively. Thus on July 23, when the 
House debate on the school-construc 
tion measure began, several Repub 
lican House members who favored 
the bill tried in vain to get through 
to the President to let him know 
that only he could save the measure. 
To prevent the bill’s defeat, the 
Democratic leaders in the House de 
clared that they would favor a new 
amendment one of their number had § 
just introduced. What it representéd 
was a total capitulation by the 
ocrats to the administration’s form 
la for allocating Federal school 
construction funds. 

And still there was no reaction 
from the White House, though 3 
telephone line from the Republican 
cloakroom was kept open in the 
hope that a friendly word would be 
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ken at the other end. None was. 
On July 25, the measure came to a 
vote on a point of parliamentary 
procedure and was killed by 208 to 
203. Among those who voted to kill 
it were three administration chief- 
tains: Charles Halleck of Indiana, 
assistant Republican leader of the 
House, Leslie Arends, Republican 
whip, and Leo E. Allen, ranking Re- 
publican on the Rules Committee, 
both of Illinois. Had there been any 
urging from the White House, it is 
conceivable that these three men 
alone could have formed the margin 
of victory. But there was no such 
urging. The only thing to be heard 
on July 26 was the word that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was “greatly dis- 
appointed” because the House had 
not passed a_ school-construction 
bill. 

But the real shock came at Mr. 
Eisenhower’s press conference of 
July 31. When he was reminded that 
the Democrats had dropped their 
proposed change and were prepared 
to support a school-construction bill 
exactly as he himself had wanted, 
Mr. Eisenhower replied: “I never 
heard of that. If that is true, why 
you are telling me something I 
never heard.” The fact that he 
had never heard that important bit 
of information is a damning in- 
dictment of the army staff system 
Mr. Eisenhower has imposed on the 
political office of the Presidency— 
an arrangement by which the Presi- 
dent is at the mercy of his subor- 
dinates, seeing and knowing only 
what they tell him. Under the sys- 
tem by which his two immediate 
predecessors operated, it was the 
President himself who scouted 
the terrain of battle, it was the Presi- 
dent who was in command at the 
front position as well as at general 
headquarters. 


A Soldier at Sea 


The record on civil-rights legisla- 
tion was no more reassuring. From 
an initial position that there was 
nothing in the measure that was 
“inimical to the interests of anyone,” 
he moved to the position that “there 
were certain phrases in it that [he] 
didn’t understand”; and from there, 
to the position that he would wel- 
come any clarifications that would 
“keep the measure an effective piece 
of legislation”; and from there, to 
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the position that he was “bitterly 
disappointed” by the passage of the 
civil-rights bill with the jury-trial 
proviso. 

In the course of this drift, he 
left behind a trail of sputtering 
anger, first from the Southerners; 
then from the Northern liberals who 
wanted a so-called “strong bill’; 
then from the Northern liberals who 
wanted a workable bill; and then 
from the Senate as a whole, which 
prided itselt on having passed a‘ bill 
without exacerbating the feelings of 
any section. 


pore EIsENHOWER’S handling 
of defense appropriations serious- 
ly undermined Congressional confi- 
dence that, whatever else you might 
say about him, he certainly knows 
military affairs. Briefly, what he did 
was to submit four different versions 
of a defense budget: 

q His first opinion was expressed 
in the $36.1-billion Department of 
Defense budget submitted to Con- 
gress in January. 

q After the House had cut this 
amount by $2.6 billion, President 
Eisenhower tacitly agreed that $1.4 
billion of his original defense budget 
was not essential in the fiscal year. 
But he went on radio and television 
to plead for a restoration of at least 
$1.2 billion. Not to restore it, he 
said, would be “taking a fearful 
gamble.” He said that he had seen 
before the “terrible consequences” 
of unwise military cuts, and didn’t 
want the United States to go down 
that “foolhardy road” again. 

q In response to this plea, the 
Senate restored $1 billion of the cut 
made by the House. Moreover, in 


compliance with administration ap- 
peals, Senators Stuart Symington 
(D., Missouri) and Leverett Salton- 
stall (R., Massachusetts) went into 
a Senate-House conference deter- 
mined to fight for the largest sum 
the Pentagon could get. 

€ But coincidentally with this, 
the administration informed Con- 
gress that it really didn’t need 
all the money. In fact, the Defense 
Department could get along with 
just $34.3 billion—$1.8 billion less 
than President Eisenhower had orig- 
inally asked for, and almost half 
a billion dollars less than he had 
described as an absolute minimum 
in his television broadcast of May 
14. Under the circumstances, the 
Senate advocates of strong armed 
forces had no chance whatever in the 
Senate-House conference over the 
defense budget. The House cuts re- 
mained almost as they had originally 
been made, and the final appropria- 
tion was $33.7 billion. 


pees ARE TIMES when not doing 
things is as conducive to public 
health as rest is to the health of the 
human body. But we seem to have 
arrived at an hour when such merit 
as there may have been in restful 
abstention is drawing to an end. The 
legacy of active policy inherited 
from the Democrats has the melan- 
choly tinkle of a tin bin that is 
nearly empty. New deeds for a new 
day seem to be demanded. Yet there 
is little likelihood that Mr. Eisen- 
hower will be able to lead us into 
the new day. 

He cannot act as a strong party 
leader or as the center of a political 
alignment around which national 
opinion can rally—for the simple 
reason that he is supposed to be 
above party and partisanship. He 
cannot even adhere to any one posi- 
tion for very long because that 
means decision. Decision means a 
choice among possible alternatives 
and that means saying “No” to some. 
body—which might offend them. 
And should they be offended, it 
would mean that Mr. Eisenhower 
would cease to be a President of all 
the people. He would sink to be- 
coming merely the President of the 
majority of the people—along with 
Truman, the two Roosevelts, Wilson, 
Lincoln, Jackson, Jefferson, and, yes, 
even Washington. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


M. Gaillard’s Diagnosis 


Of France’s Financial Fever 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 

Fer is suffering from two dis- 
orders that are commonly asso- 
ciated with an expanding economy. 
They are overconsumption—which 
on the other side of the Atlantic 
is by some considered a sure sign 
of economic health—and overinvest- 
ment in domestic expansion. 
France’s vigorous young finance 
minister, Félix Gaillard, believes 
that both these evils will be miti- 
gated if the French can restrict their 
consumption, particularly of im- 
ported goods, and redirect the flow 
of investment into foreign ventures. 
A few weeks ago, on the same 
day that his ministry announced a 
new program of price fixing to com- 
bat inflation at home, the French 
papers carried an item that illus- 
trated the aggressive spirit in which 
Gaillard is tackling the foreign- 
trade deficit that lies at the bottom 
of the nation’s present financial 
difficulties: An economic commis- 
sion made up of both private busi- 
nessmen and government officials 
and headed by Henri Rochereau, 
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chairman of the Senate Economic 
Affairs Committee, was setting out 
for Peking, to negotiate the partici- 
pation of French engineering and 
electrical firms in the Chinese Five- 
Year Plan. If the negotiations suc- 
ceed, France’s share in Communist 
China’s economic development, ac- 
cording to Senator Rochereau, will 
include building a giant dam across 
the Yellow River—only slightly less 
spectacular than Nasser’s proposed 
High Dam at Aswan—with a related 
hydroelectric and phosphate plant. 
The whole enterprise, comparable in 
scale to French engineering projects 
already under way in Latin America 
and Southeast Asia, would involve 
French credits to Communist China 
of at least $70 million. 


Parsimony and Expansion 


In terms of Gaillard’s program for 
parsimony at home and economic 
expansion abroad, the pilgrimage 
to Peking is strictly logical. Along 
with his partially camouflaged de- 
valuation of the franc by twenty 
per cent, it is part of his campaign 


to stimulate the export of French 
goods and services in order to bring 
in the foreign currencies that France 
must pay out for essential imports, 
The Yellow River contract, if the 
French finally get it, will presumably 
achieve this objective, although 
from a financial viewpoint it might 
appear that France could have se. 
lected a more profitable area, since 
China is even poorer than France 
in convertible currencies. 

Besides stanching the hemorrhage 
of foreign currencies and _ gold 
caused by the foreign-trade deficit, 
Gaillard wants to discourage con- 
sumption at home in order to keep 
prices from soaring out of sight. The 
Yellow River project should help 
here, too, because it will divert to 
China credits for raw materials and 
technical skills that otherwise might 
have been invested in the economic 
development of certain parts of 
France itself—mostly south of the 
Loire. 

From the viewpoint of the west 
ern world, it might seem a better 
idea for the United States to lend 
gold on the condition that France 
forget about the Yellow River and 
devote the franc counterpart to de- 
veloping the economic dustbowl 
south of the Loire. But this kind 
of thinking has become outmoded 
with the Marshall Plan. The French 
are constantly being told by spokes 
men for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and other orthodox-minded 
foreign friends that their financial 
difficulties are due almost solely to 
self-indulgence. The surprising thing 
is that a great many Frenchmen 
have come to believe it. “An effect- 
ive policy aimed at reducing con- 
sumption must be accompanied at 
the same time by restrictive price 
increases and restrictive taxes,” com- 
plains the influential Catholic daily 
La Croix, which, like some of Gail- 
lard’s other critics, feels that his 
austerity is not yet austere enough. 
The present emphasis on expand- 
ing exports and squeezing imports 
at any cost is a direct outgrowth 
of this state of mind. 


Ear FOREIGN-TRADE drive got off 
to a brilliant start. De facto de 
valuation of the franc helped it, but 
other features of Gaillard’s care 
fully thought-out plan designed to 
protect exporters from currency and 
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internal price fluctuations have been 
even more important. “French ex- 
porters are the only ones in Europe 
who can afford to sign twelve-month 
contracts at fixed prices with no 
escalator clause for currency fluctua- 
tions,” a well-informed Swiss busi- 
nessman told me. “As a result the 
French have all their European 
competitors—including the Germans 
-tearing their hair.” 

The French, who have never lost 
their solid commercial bridgehead 
in Latin America, are now begin- 
ning to take orders away from Amer- 
ican competitors there. They like- 
wise are threatening the privileged 
British position in India, where a 
European consortium dominated by 
French interests recently won a con- 
tract to supply Indian railroads 
with some $75 million worth of 
French-designed locomotives. 

Putting aside political and strate- 
gic inhibitions, which until a few 
weeks ago ruled French commercial 
policy in the Orient, France now 
hopes to be the first western power 
to score a major economic pene- 
tration of Communist China. As 
the big French industrial firms are 
forced by Gaillard’s complex system 
of incentives and penalties to neglect 
the domestic market and concen- 
trate on export, the impact of French 
competition will be felt more and 
more sharply throughout the world. 


= FOREIGN expansion is sup- 
ported and enforced by rather 
crude restrictions on imports, which 
Gaillard hopes to cut by some 
twenty-five per cent. Some adijust- 
ment will no doubt be necessary 
in the dollar zone, where, thanks 
in part to stiff U.S. tariffs and 
the dumping of American farm 
products abroad, France was able in 
the first seven months of 1957 to 
sell only a little more than a third 
as much as it imported. But on 
the Continent, France’s determina- 
tion to sell more than its neighbors, 
while buying less from them, seri- 
ously threatens the whole policy 
of European integration upon which 
the United States has lavished so 
much money and effort. 

Even more risky than quotas and 
other direct restrictions on imports, 
which are presumably temporary 
emergency measures, is the French 
government's campaign against home 
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consumption. It has been undertaken 
at a particularly unfortunate mo- 
ment, just as European industrial- 
ists, traders, and advertisers are be- 
ginning to draw up their long-range 
plans for exploiting the European 
Common Market when it comes into 
being next year. Though some for- 
eign comments on the French crisis 
give the impression that the nation 
has been on a wild buying spree, 
the fact is that even today advertis- 
ing and merchandising techniques 
for stimulating consumption are 
less developed in France than in 
most other European countries. 
The European-minded and ex- 
pansionist Bourgés-Maunoury gov- 
ernment is well aware of the unde- 
sirable side effects of its emergency 
financial program, but it is con- 
vinced that it has no choice. Fan- 
tastic as it seems, there were even 
fears for a while that speculation 
and other temporary factors would 
drain France’s foreign-currency re- 
serves and leave the nation unable 
to honor end-of-the-month obliga- 
tions, cutting off imports and es- 
sential raw materials without which 
its factories would have to close. 


A Turn in the Tide 


Gaillard’s sophisticated and flexible 
program is designed to satisfy the 
requirements of a monetary balance 
sheet without stalling France’s eco- 
nomic expansion; at least tempo- 
rarily, it has been successful. But 
the final success of Gaillard’s policy 
as che inches along the _politico- 
economic tightrope, swaying first 
toward industry and then toward la- 
bor while bowing now and then to- 


ward farmers and housewives, is 
necessarily uncertain. On August 27, 
the day of the price freeze, Gail- 
lard boasted in a _ broadcast to 
the nation that whereas during the 
first ten days of August, before the 
partial devaluation of the franc on 


August 10, France’s account with 
the European Payments Union had 
shown the catastrophic deficit of 
$112 million, during the twelve days 
from August 14 to 26 there had 
been a dramatic turn—a change in 
the tide that gave France, for the 
first time in many long months, a 
credit balance amounting to $36 
million. 

The next day the franc reacted 
discouragingly to this good news by 
dropping four points on the black 
market in relation to the dollar 
and other hard currencies—obvi- 
ously the work of international 
speculators. The same speculators 
had recently been gambling heavily 
against the pound. In the opin- 
ion of some monetary experts here, 
attacks on both the pound and the 
franc stem more from a feeling 
among professionals that a general 
readjustment of European—and per- 
haps world—currencies is inevitable 
than from any specific French or 
British economic weaknesses. There 
is hope in some French quarters— 
fearful that continuing pressure on 
the franc, whatever its origins, will 
nullify Gaillard’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram—that this month’s meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund 
in Washington will result in some 
agreement, however informal, among 
western treasuries and central banks 
that will enable the franc and other 
soft currencies to drop discreetly to 
more realistic levels. 

In this general reshuffle of exchange 
rates the undervalued deutsch- 
mark, which has been attracting 
gold from all of Germany’s neigh- 
bors, would be raised a few notches, 
thus diminishing its appeal as a 
haven to speculators. Some optimists 
even talk of a devaluation of the 
dollar, which would make further 
devaluation of the franc’ and the 
pound almost completely painless. 


| geeremen of whether a general 
readjustment of western cur- 
rencies is possible or even desirable 
at this time, one thing is certain. 
Without the spirit of international 
co-operation that would make mone- 
tary readjustment possible, the eco- 
nomies of Europe will be greatly 
threatened. Not one of these nations 
—for all its economic resilience, not 
even France—can afford to follow 
the path of economic self-sufficiency. 
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A Steak Dinner 


With Jimmy Hoffa 


PAUL JACOBS 


W: MET AGAIN, Jimmy Hoffa and 
I, a few weeks ago, in the patio 
of the very same hotel in Los An- 
geles where I had originally been in- 
troduced to him. It was our first 
meeting since the publication in The 
Reporter, at the beginning of the 
year, of the two articles I had writ- 
ten about him. 

For Hoffa, the six months that 
had elapsed had been crowded. He 
had been indicted, tried, and, mirac- 
ulously it seemed to most people, 
acquitted of a charge of attempting 
to obtain information through brib- 
ery from the files of the Senate 
committee. He had been indicted on 
a wiretapping charge. He had been 
summoned to a grueling four-day 
questioning by the committee that 
resulted in forty-eight charges being 
tabled against him. 

Now he was the dominant figure 
at the union’s board meeting, con- 
ceded almost certain to be elected 
president of the Teamsters at its 
September convention, and I was 
once again a reporter covering the 
board meeting. 

We shook hands, and he intro- 
duced me to his two companions. 
One of them was his personal attor- 
ney, George Fitzgerald, who had been 
at his side at the Senate hearing. The 
other was someone I’d met before, 
a kind of combination guide, press 
agent, and steward called Nate. 
After a moment’s conversation, Hof- 
fa invited me to join them at dinner. 


AS I sLip into the back seat of a Cad- 
illac next to Hoffa, I noticed his 
white socks, in sharp, incongruous 
contrast to his black shoes and dark 
suit. But still he looked nattier than 
when I had seen him last year. 

It wasn’t only in his clothes that 
Hoffa had changed, though, I dis- 
covered while we drove to the res- 
taurant. He seemed more cautious in 
his speech, more conscious that mil- 
lions of eyes and ears could be quick- 
ly focused on him. Once, after mak- 
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ing an especially pungent and witty 
remark about an opponent, he asked 
me, somewhat apologetically, not to 
quote him because “It might be bad 
for public relations.” 

We talked about his recent diffi- 
culties. He complained bitterly about 
the wiretaps to which he had been 
subjected. He seemed chastened 
rather than angry about his experi- 
ences before the McClellan Commit- 
tee. But when he spoke of being 
followed by police and of his indict- 
ment on the bribery charge, the 
scorn in his voice brought me back 
to the earlier Hoffa. 


Nate and Steak Sinatra 


At the restaurant Nate kept urging 
us to try the steak Sinatra—“It’s steak 
fixed with peppers just like Sinatra 
likes it. It’s gorgeous.” 

“O.K.,” said Hoffa, who obviously 
couldn’t have cared less. 

We talked about Johnny Dio and 
Hoffa’s reported offer to take care of 
Dio’s family while he was in jail. 
“I'd do that for anyone,” Hoffa said. 
“If you went to jail, maybe I'd take 
care of your family. Besides, I’m not 
so convinced he isn’t getting a bum 
rap. Maybe he wasn’t guilty.” 

Hoffa and I started talking about 
the Teamsters and their forthcoming 
executive-board meeting. He spoke 
as if he were already president of 
the union, predicting what would 
happen at the sessions. He discussed 
some of the constitutional changes 
that would be recommended to the 
convention, explaining that they 
“will take away some of the presi- 
dent’s authority and give it back 
to the executive board where it 
really belongs.” 

We talked of the possible expul- 
sion of the Teamsters from the 
AFL-c1o. “I don’t think the aFL-c1o 
wants an interunion fight any more 
than the Teamsters,” Hoffa said, “but 
if they do, we'll give it to them.” 

He told me in detail all the things 
the union was doing to avoid 


expulsion. Brennan, the vice-preji. 
dent convicted of extortion, proba 
ably wasn’t going to run again; Bec 
was retiring and so was no longer ap 
issue, he explained; and if the 
Ethical Practices Committee filed 
charges against him (as it did a 
few days later) he was prepared t 
answer them. The union woul 
adopt ail the ethical-practices code 
except those prohibiting union of. 
fice to men who used the Fifth 
Amendment or had past criminal 
records. But Frank Brewster, the 
vice-president convicted of Congres 
sional contempt, and Frank Matula, 
the Los Angeles Teamster official 
convicted of perjury, were to be sup 
ported. “Those are only technical 
convictions, not like a morals charge, 
or selling dope, stealing union funds, 
or taking dough from an employer 
for signing a lousy contract. Plenty 
of our guys have technical convic 
tions. We built this union with 
muscle, and I’m not turning my back 
on the muscle like some other union 
leaders who use it and then pretend 
they never did.” 


To STEAK and peppers arrived. 
“Gorgeous, huh?” said Nate 
“Just like Sinatra likes it. The bos 
went into the kitchen and fixed it 
himself for you.” 

Now we began discussing the “pa 
per” locals in New York, allegedly 
chartered to help Hoffa get con- 
trol of the New York Teamsters 
Council. “I’m going to bring up the 
question of those charters at the 
board meeting. If those guys did 
what they're accused of doing, 
they’re out.” He added contemptv- 
ously, “They're nothing but a bunch 
of drugstore cowboys, anyway.” | 
remembered that he hadn’t always 
talked about them that way. 

Nate paid the bill, and we left the 
restaurant and got back in the caf, 
Hoffa and I again in back. We 
stopped to get the morning newspa- 
pers from a vendor at the curb. 
“Gimme three sets!” hollered Nate. 

Hoffa took the papers from Nate, 
shoving them aside with hardly 
more than a glance, although the 
big headlines shouted about the 
Teamster meeting and his picture 
was featured prominently on the 
front pages. “Who cares?” he said 
indifferently. 

But I think Hoffa does care now. 
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Arab Voices, British Accents, 
And the Pitfalls of Propaganda 


RAY ALAN 


peters in the press, unmen- 
tioned even in the House of 
Commons, a decision was taken in 
London this spring that put an end 
to one of the most discreditable en- 
terprises ever undertaken by a Brit- 
ish government department. 

On the surface, the decision was 
unremarkable enough. It merely 
concerned two obscure and rather 
seedy Levantine “information” out- 
lets, the Near East Broadcasting 
Station (NEBS) also known un- 
der its Arabic name, Muhattat esh- 
Sharq el-Adna, and the Arab News 
Agency (ANA). But for hundreds 
of the best-informed men in the re- 
gion these organizations had come 
to epitomize all that had been fur- 
tive and mischievous in the Middle 
Eastern policies of successive British 
governments since 1945. 

Both NEBS and ANA were found- 
ed during the Second World 
War to counter Nazi propaganda, 
which had taken—and has retained 
-a strong hold in the Arabic-speak- 
ing states, especially in military 
and student circles. Sharq el-Adna’s 
first home was on the edge of the 
Plain of Armageddon, at Jenin in 
British-mandated Palestine. Later it 
was transferred to Jerusalem, and 
finally, when Britain’s Palestine ad- 
ministration collapsed, to Limassol 
in Cyprus. ANA’s base, until last 
winter, was Cairo. 


pes WARTIME task was straight- 
forward enough, and in 1945 
Whitehall allotted them a postwar 
tole which it imagined, in its inno- 
cence of the socioeconomic facts of 
Middle Eastern life, to be equally 
straightforward. They became the 
outward and audible sign of the 
policy Labour Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin took over from_ his 
predecessor Anthony Eden, god- 
father of the Arab League. Its aim 
was to win the Arab rulers’ good 
will, buttress the cosily oligarchic 
status quo, and thus (it was hoped) 
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safeguard British interests in the 
region while securing the elimina- 
tion or exclusion of rival influences 
—primarily French, American, and 
Zionist.. Russia was not yet in the 
running. 

Pro-British personages like King 
Abdullah of Jordan and Prime Min- 
ister Nuri es-Said Pasha of Iraq— 
and others, such as King Farouk 
and Arab League Secretary Azzam 
Pasha, who the Foreign Office be- 
lieved would become pro-British if 
it played up to them enough—were 
extravagantly boosted and flattered, 
both editorially and by disseminating 
their slightest utterances through- 
out the region. Their critics, and 
reformist movements generally, were 
denigrated as anti-national and even 
pro-Zionist. 

Until the Cairo junta founded its 
own Middle East News Agency 
(MENA) and Voice of the Arabs 
radio, ANA and NEBS were the 
only organizations of their kind in 
the Middle East. But the advantages 
deriving from this monopoly posi- 
tion were frittered away by officials 
who, ignorant of the new social 
forces astir in the region, imagined 
that in order to earn good will for 
Britain it was sufficient to vilify 
other western powers. 

As Richard Pearse, a former Brit- 
ish security operative, noted in his 
book Three Years in the Levant 
(London, 1949), even while war 
was still on and British and French 
troops were fighting side by side in 
Italy, Sharq el-Adna indulged in 
anti-French incitement in programs 
intended for Syria and Lebanon. 
With Bevin’s arrival at the Foreign 
Office, anti-Jewish propaganda be- 
came its main stock in trade. While 
Bevin and Attlee, in London, were 
proclaiming their desire for a peace- 
ful settlement in Palestine, their 
main Levantine mouthpiece was 
broadcasting such things as Azzam 
Pasha’s call for “a war of extermina- 
tion against the Jews which future 


generations will bracket with the 
deeds of Genghis Khan.” And, by 
playing up anti-Jewish atrocity sto- 
ries and the Arab leaders’ order to 
the Palestine Arabs to leave their 
homes “so as to clear the way for 
the victorious Arab armies,” Sharg 
el-Adna gave strong encouragement 
to the exodus that created the 
Arab refugee problem: In 1948 the 
hapless Palestine Arabs still gave 
more credence to the announce- 
ments of what they knew to be an 
official British station than to the 
outpourings of Cairo and Damascus. 


Whitehall in Wonderland 


No serious attempt was made to 
conceal Sharq el-Adna’s Whitehall 
affiliation until May, 1948, when 
a member of Parliament asked For- 
eign Secretary Bevin why he was al- 
lowing the station to urge the Arab 
states to defy the U.N.’s Palestine 
partition resolution and seize the 
Israeli port of Haifa. Without bat- 
ting an eyelash, Bevin replied that 
NEBS was a private organization 
over which His Majesty’s govern- 
ment had no control. At that mo- 
ment the station still had on its staff 
a small number of British Army offi- 
cers and noncoms, uniformed dis- 
patch riders flashed into and out of 
its gates daily, and even its address 
was a Middle East Land Forces 
APO number. 

Shortly afterward it was an- 
nounced that the station had been 
“acquired” by a small number of 
retired Foreign Office and Colonial 
Service officials who would hence- 
forth run it as a private company. 
Four or five “reliable’ Members 
of Parliament, whose nostrils were 
offended by this odd state of af- 
fairs were taken on one side and 
assured, confidentially, that the gov- 
ernment did, of course, “subsidize” 
the station and had everything un- 
der control. A few years. later, in 
1955, to justify the station’s acquisi- 
tion of a $300,000 medium-wave 
transmitter, it was announced that 
NEBS intended thereafter to finance 
itself by broadcasting commercials. 
A similar semi-private status was 
given ANA. All in all, the Foreign 
Office could congratulate itself that 
the British taxpayer is one of the 
least inquisitive men on earth. 

The decision that NEBS and ANA 
should go underground coincided 
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with the collapse of the Eden-Bevin 
Arab League gamble. From then 
until Nasser’s expropriation of the 
Suez Canal Company, Whitehall 
tried to get along without a Middle 
Eastern policy. 

The Foreign Office, unable to give 
a lead because it just didn’t know 
where it wanted anyone led, aban- 
doned its responsibilities to the men 
on the spot. The latter, fortified by 
a budget no economy drive ever 
touched and a “covert” status that 
meant primarily avoidance of nor- 
mal parliamentary or administra- 
tive accountability, settled down to 
transform their provinces into 
private empires. 


Whim and Idiom 


Policy, now a secondary considera- 
tion, was all but left to the whims 
of their Arab staff. The London 
officials ultimately responsible for 
their activities had no precise. day- 
to-day knowledge of what was go- 
ing on. On the rare occasions when 
they gave the matter any thought 
at all, they justified the latitude 
allowed their Arab employees with 
the argument that since Whitehall 
wanted the two organizations’ Brit- 
ish connections played down, this 
was the best way of ensuring an 
authentic Arabic idiom. 

ANA’s pursuit of an authentic 
Arabic idiom led it to behave as if 
it were the accredited mouthpiece 
of the Arab League and whoever 
happened to be in power in Cairo. 
No anti-French, anti-American, or 
anti-Jewish item was too mischievous 
to use, from imaginary desecrations 
of mosques by the French in Tunisia 
to a rediscovery of the “Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion.” Rather naively, 
as if to persuade Britain’s allies of 
Whitehall’s innocence, a_ certain 
amount of anti-British material was 
put out too. This expedient so un- 
nerved some British information of- 
ficers in Libya, Jordan, and Aden 
that they felt obliged at times to dis- 
courage the dissemination of ANA 
material in their territories and de- 
stroy the copies of the weekly news- 
letter it sent them for free distribu- 
tion. 

In the great days of Whitehall’s 
hegemony over the Near East, Bed- 
ouins subsidized by the Foreign 
Office had been known to make war 
on rival Bedouins subsidized by the 
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Colonial Office, but this was the first 
time members of the same depart- 
ment had torn up one another's 
propaganda. 


HARQ EL-Apna’s Arab staff includ- 

ed a Lebanese Communist writer 
and three or four kinsfolk of the 
anti-western ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, 
Haj Amin el-Husseini. One of these, 
Musa el-Husseini, organized the as- 
sassination of Britain’s best Arab 
friend, King Abdullah. It was a Sharq 
el-Adna correspondent attached to 
Count Folke Bernadotte’s headquar- 
ters on Rhodes who disseminated the 
story that the U.N. mediator’s plan 
for an Israel-Arab settlement had 
been secretly drawn up in “collu- 
sion” with a representative of the 
British Foreign Office. 

Unsuitable employees could not 
easily be gotten rid of if there was 
any possibility of their creating em- 
barrassment for NEBS in official and 
journalistic circles in the Arab capi- 
tals. Staff discontent could not be 
risked for fear of a strike that 
would have taken the station off the 
air. And both station and staff (most 
of whom had families on the main- 
land) were directly vulnerable to the 
pressure of the Arab governments. 

Thus when British NEBS timidly 
supported the Baghdad Pact, Egyp- 
tian musicians and singers, the most 
popular in the Levant, were forbid- 
den by their government to work 
for the station until its director apol- 
ogized. To have his apology consid- 
ered he had to spend a week in 
Cairo, knocking on official doors 
while the Egyptian press derided “the 
penitent Englishman”; to ensure its 
acceptance he agreed to fire the sta- 
tion’s only Jewish correspondent and 
exclude from NEBS newcasts all but 
unfavorable items about Israel. 


The Balloon Goes Up 


Sharq el-Adna objected mildly to 
the Soviet-Egyptian arms deal, 
though on the ground that Russia 
would be unlikely to allow Egypt to 
use the arms against Israel. After a 
good deal of hesitation it pronounced 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
“unwise”—since, by antagonizing the 
West, he was weakening the Arabs 
vis-a-vis Israel. But even this ‘cau- 
tious criticism was too much for the 
Egyptian-consul in Cyprus, who per- 
suaded the station’s Arab employees, 


through key contacts in their midst, 
to threaten a mass walkout unless a 
friendlier attitude were adopted to 
ward the Cairo régime. 

In the short run, the threat ap. 
peared to have been remarkably ef. 
fective. From mild reproof of Nasser, 
NEBS commentators switched to one 
of the most violent anti-Israel cam. 
paigns official British propaganda 
media have ever run. Arab observers, 
however, now believe it was intended 
to divert attention from Anglo 
French military preparations and lull 
Egypt into a false sense of security. 

The same is true, they say, of 
Eden’s October threat to attack Is 
rael if it opposed the entry of Iraqi 
troops into Jordan. Whitehall un- 
doubtedly had hopes of influencing 
the outcome of the Jordan election 
by boosting the value of the Anglo. 
Jordan treaty as an instrument that 
might be involved against Israel; but 
the anti-Israel campaign went on 
even after it was known that the 
Jordanians had voted for treaty 
abrogation and closer ties with 
Egypt. It reached its climax with a 
call for “Arab unity to destroy Is 
rael” only two days before the 
Israelis lunged into Sinai and more 
than two weeks after the station's 
director had been informed that 
“when the balloon went up” all pre- 
tense was to be dropped: Sharq el- 
Adna would operate as an overt 
British mouthpiece, its “covert” role 
being taken over by a less compro- 
mised instrument. 

The balloon went up on October 
30. Israel struck deep into Sinai, 
and NEBS, renamed the Voice of 
Britain, began broadcasting elephan- 
tine anti-Nasser propaganda and 
warning Egyptian civilians to keep 
clear of military targets. Many Arab 
employees resigned or were fired, but 
the station had a big stock of canned 
programs (including readings of the 
entire Koran) and the BBC Arabic 
service helped out. 


yeewnn=. a new voice was mak- 
ing itself heard on the Micdle 
Eastern air waves, speaking in Sharq- 
like tones from a powerful trans 
mitter which Egyptian officials claim 
to have traced to the British crown 
colony of Aden. 

The new station described itself 
as the Voice of Free Egypt. Its call- 
sign was the “V” motif used by the 
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BBC during the Second World War. 
Nasser, it said, was a traitor to the 
Arab cause—otherwise he would 
have used his armed forces to crush 
Israel instead of allowing the Jews 
to choose the moment of attack. As 
for America: “O Egyptians, the 
U.S.A. is a totally imperialist coun- 
try, composed of wastrels and wan- 
derers, where the mean terrorize the 
weak. . . . It is ruled by world 
Zionism. . . . Gamal Abdel Nasser 


is supported by the American scoun- 
drels and criminal Zionism because 
this treacherous barking dog has 
secretly promised to preserve the 
Jewish gangster state in Palestine.” 


The Innocent Zeal of Dr. Hill 


Then Harold Macmillan took over. 
Almost by chance, he flung open the 
door of this Augean corner of Brit- 
ish officialdom with two characteris- 
tically brief directives that at first 
sight had little bearing on Middle 
Eastern affairs. The first, to Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Peter 
Thorneycroft, urged stringent cuts in 
government spending and author- 
ized him to ax the budgets even of 
such previous untouchables as the 
defense departments and Foreign 
Office. The second gave Dr. Charles 
Hill, a minister unencumbered with 
departmental duties, a free hand in 
sorting out government information 
services. 

Dr. Hill went to work with zest 
on the ailments of Britain’s Middle 
Eastern information media. The 
moral gangrene he exposed startled 
even casehardened permanent off- 
cialk—and Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd, who, eight months earlier, in 
‘reply to angry French representa- 
tions, had solemnly assured the 
Quai d’Orsay that no information 
outlet for which he was responsible 
was indulging in anti-French prop- 
aganda. Christian Pineau had au- 
thorized the drafting of a detailed 
memorandum on NEBS and ANA 
activities for presentation to his 
British opposite number in the fall. 
Only the Suez crisis had averted a 
showdown. Now, Dr. Hill, in his 
innocent zeal, had proved Pineau 
tight and forced upon the Foreign 
Office the realization that it could 
not indefinitely evade responsibility 
for its offspring. 

The Foreign Office had already, 
hesitantly, been moving in this di- 
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rection for some weeks. Develop- 
ments in the Middle East since the 
fall had begun to impress upon it 
the fact that no one there trusts 
Britain any more—neither its allies 
nor the Arab states, neither Egypt 
nor Israel, neither Greece nor 
Turkey. It was this moral collapse, 
officials were slowly realizing, even 
more than its military and economic 
inadequacies, that was at once the 
source and epitome of its weakness 
in the region. And it had been 
brought about neither by Soviet in- 








trigue nor by malevolent nationalists 
but by British officials, with British 
taxpayers footing the bill. 


The Two Voices 


Time and again, in the decade 1946- 
1956, successive British governments 
had appeared to Middle Easterners 
to be speaking with two voices: 
one, generally urging calm and mod- 
eration, in the House of Commons; 
and another, preaching hatred and 
mistrust, in the Levant. When they 
had made an effort to reduce the 
dissonance, their main concern ap- 
peared to be to provide their psy- 
chological warriors with quotable 
material. A typical example was 
Eden’s famous Guildhall speech sug- 
gesting that Israel cede territory to 
the Arabs. A year later, in April, 
1956, Sharq el-Adna was still play- 
ing it up: “The Palestine armistice 
lines were not meant to be perma- 
nent. And the Arabs should remem- 
ber that it was the British Prime 
Minister who gave. expression to 
their demand that these borders 
should be revised in such a way as 
to reduce Israel’s territory.” Simi- 
larly, as recently as last September, 


the Foreign Office strongly con- 
demned Israel for an incident on 
the Jordan border even before the 
U.N. investigation of the clash had 
been completed. 

Naturally enough this propa- 
ganda strategy had aroused only 
the Arabs’ contempt. Egyptian and 
Syrian spokesmen described the 
Foreign Office’s condemnation of 
Israel after the incident mentioned 
above as “a silly stunt” and even 
alleged that Britain had “very prob- 
ably instigated the Israeli action!” 
Arab journalists and senior members 
of the Egyptian junta had attacked 
NEBS and ANA as (in the words 
of the official Cairo daily Al Goum- 
houria) “instruments of British prop- 
aganda whose aim is to sow con- 
fusion and despair among the Arabs 
and sidetrack their struggle for lib- 
eration.” Nasser himself had been 
enabled to accuse Britain of using 
these and other media “to stir up 
the Arabs against Israel and at the 
same time keep them in fear of 
Israel so as to make them ask Britain 
for help and military alliances.” 


B*« in 1913 Lord Cromer had 
written: “An imperial policy 
must be morally defensible. If the 
reverse is ever the case, the British 
Empire will deserve to fall, and of 
a surety it will ultimately fall.” By 
the spring of 1957 it looked, in 
retrospect, as if Bevin and Eden 
had been trying to test the validity 
of his dictum by experiment. At 
last, in mid-March 1957, impelled 
by a coalition of economic and 
moral pressures, Whitehall decided 
to stop the experiment. 

NEBS was told to liquidate itself 
forthwith and hand over its trans- 
mitters to the BBC Arabic service. 
ANA (whose Cairo office has been 
seized by the Egyptian government 
and its business manager arrested 
for alleged espionage) will continue 
to operate in Lebanon and Iraq 
for the time being lest its liquida- 
tion be interpreted by Levantine 
opinion as an admission of Egyp- 
tian charges against it; but it will 
be on a tight rein and has firm in- 
structions not to tread on American 
toes. The Voice of Free Egypt has 
quietly faded out. British officials 
in the Middle East may soon be 
able to look people in the face 


again. 
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Big Boom 
Along the Ohio 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


Fr PittspuRGH, where the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela sweep 
past the Golden Triangle to form 
the Ohio, it is 981 miles to Cairo, 
Illinois, where the high-banked, 
swiftly falling Ohio empties into 
the Mississippi. This 981-mile river 


is by all odds the busiest inland 
waterway in the United States, carry- 
ing more than twice the tonnage of 


its nearest competitor, the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway, and that 
passing through the Panama Canal. 

The Ohio is the spinal artery of 
a rich and fast-growing industria! 
empire of steel, chemicals, alumi- 
num, oil refining, atomic energy, 
electric power, and diversified manu- 
facturing. The band of hilly country 
along the Ohio and its navigable 
tributaries is a super Ruhr. It pro- 
duces more chemicals than the 
Ruhr Valley, three times as much 
steel, and many more than three 
times as much coal. 

Since 1950, industrial expansion 
along the Ohio has been headlong. 
New or expanded plants represent 
fully $8 billion of investment in the 
seven years. And if one reaches up 
the tributaries—the Kanawha, Ken- 
tucky, Cumberland, Green, and 
Barren Rivers—to add in the new 
investment in plant in this greater 
area, the total since 1950 is more 
like $11 billion. 

On the surface all this looks like 
a free-enterprise boom in the best 
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American tradition, and in some 
part it is. But under a magnifying 
glass it has quite a different look. 
Two massive government invest- 
ments have been important factors. 
One is in a complex of great atomic- 
energy installations that cost $1.6 
billion—pump priming on a lordly 
scale—and the other is in river im- 
provements, which over a span of 
135 years have cost the government 
close to $200 million, or $300 mil- 
lion if maintenance and operating 
costs are counted in. It would be 
hard, perhaps impossible, to single 
out any major private investment in 
the Ohio Valley in late years—cer- 
tainly in heavy industry—that does 
not depend in some part for its va- 
lidity on one of those two public 
investments. 


The Erratic, Abundant Ohio 


The economy of this region is a 
closely woven fabric. Coal, which 
remains our greatest source of ener- 
gy, is lavishly spread through west- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
southern Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and the southern parts of Indi- 
ana and Illinois. These coal deposits, 
America’s richest and largest, lie 
athwart the Ohio and its tributaries. 
Carried cheaply by river barge, this 
coal is not only vital in steelmaking 
but also makes possible the low-cost 
generation of electric power. This 
in turn fosters industries of every 


sort, but especially those which re. 
quire enormous supplies of energy, 
such as the processing of aluminum 
and uranium. 

The two basic sources of the 
spectacular growth of this industrial 
empire are the river itself and the 
coal fields—products of neither free 
enterprise nor government but gifts 
of Providence. Although erratic, the 
Ohio always provides abundant 
water. And water is singularly im. 
portant. To make one ton of steel 
it takes seventy tons of water. To 
refine one barrel of oil it takes 
eighteen barrels of water. And for 
every ton of coal burned in a mod- 
ern electric generating plant it 
takes one thousand tons of water to 
cool the condensers. For example, 
the new generating plant at Clifty 
Creek, Indiana, uses 1.4 billion gal- 
lons of water a day, more than New 
York City uses for all purposes. 

Most industries also need under. 
ground water, colder and of better 
quality than river water. The Ohio, 
thanks to geological circumstance, 
is constantly replenishing an under- 
ground pool which extends through- 
out its length. This subterranean 
reservoir of pure, cold water is limit- 
less, as nearly as surveys can deter- 
mine. 


The Ohio also provides amazingly 


low-cost transport for bulky commod.- 
ities. There is the Ashland Oil and 
Refining Company, for instance, 
with headquarters and a refinery at 
Ashland, on the river at the north- 
east corner of Kentucky. Ashland has 
a fleet of modern diesel towboats 
and integrated steel barges that 
bring crude oil from the Gulf of 
Mexico up the Mississippi and the 
Ohio to Ashland, seventeen hundred 
miles, at a cost of one cent a gallon, 
less than it costs the same company 
to move gasoline ten miles by tank 
truck from the refinery into the 
nearby city of Ashland. 


UT THE Onto would not be the 

artery of a great commerce if 
left as nature fashioned it. The river 
carries its staggering burden of 
heavy freight only because it has 
been broken to harness by the Corps 
of Army Engineers. The Ohio falls 
427 feet in its 981-mile course. Forty- 
seven dams and accompanying locks, 
built between 1820 and 1929 by the 
Corps of Engineers, keep the Chio 
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a trustworthy waterway at a mini- 
mum depth of nine feet, with a cur- 
rent of one mile an hour in pool 
and up to eight miles an hour in 
flood. 

Since the lock and dam system 
was completed nearly thirty years 
ago, the towing trade on the Ohio 
has grown astonishingly—from about 
five million tons a year in the 1920's 
io sixty-two million tons in 1953, 
reaching more than seventy-one mil- 
lion tons in 1956. The traffic is al- 
most entirely in bulky commodities 
of low unit value. Chief of them are 
petroleum and coal. 


= Ono barge trade, however, is 
net confined altogether to the 
commonplace staples of heavy indus- 
try. Not long ago a modest-sized tow 
brought up the stream $2 million 
worth of pig aluminum. Another 
“mixed” tow included one bargeload 
of salad oil—twelve hundred tons at 
two dollars a gallon. There is, in ad- 
dition, a regular trade—well guarded 
against pilferage—between Musca- 
tine, lowa, and distilleries in Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, and Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana. Each shipment—one barge 
in a mixed tow—consists of approxi- 
mately 235,000 gallons of pure grain 
alcohol. 

Towing costs are almost ridicu- 
lously cheap, averaging from three 
mills to 1.5 cents per ton-mile. For 
comparison, it costs a typical railroad 
2.25 cents a ton-mile just to maintain 
its roadbed and installations, before 
any operating costs are included. 
Costs of barge freighting have been 
kept low in recent years, in spite of 
rapidly rising wages of towboat crews 
and soaring prices of new equip- 
ment, mainly by using diesel twin- or 
triple-screw towboats and modern 
steel barges, and by using radar for 
navigation, permitting tows to move 
by night and in fog. 

Because a typical Ohio River tow 
is twelve hundred feet long and 105 
feet wide, it has to be broken in two 
to be put through a 600- by 110-foot 
lock every twenty-one miles on the 
average. Long-range plans call for 
the construction of high-level dams 
and twelve-hundred-foot locks. That 
would mean twenty or twenty-one 
dams instead of forty-seven, and 
faster movement of freight at much 
lower cost. 

The greatest gains from low-cost 
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transport are in coal. The good coals 
of West Virginia and Kentucky can 
be brought by barge up or down the 
Ohio and delivered at riverbank 
for $1.25 to $1.40 a ton less than 
rail-borne coal. On this basis, elec- 
tricity generated in steam plants on 
the banks of the Ohio is fully com- 
petitive with that of hydroelectric 
plants on the Tennessee River—and 
with allowance for better access to 
national markets, competitive with 
the cheapest hydro power in the 
West. It is this fact that has brought 
the aluminum industry into the val- 
ley and has led the Atomic Energy 
Commission to locate three giant in- 
stallations in the valley since 1950— 
a gaseous-diffusion plant in Pike 
County, Ohio, north of Portsmouth; 
a similar plant near Paducah, Ken- 
tucky; and a feed-processing plant 
at Fernald, Ohio, on the outskirts of 
Cincinnati, to process ore concen- 
trates—the simpler process preceding 
the gaseous-diffusion operation. To- 
gether the three installations repre- 
sent an investment of $1.6 billion of 
public money. 


An Economic Chain Reaction 


In the interest of security against 
enemy attack, the AEc would have pre- 
ferred greater dispersion, but so vast 
were its power requirements that the 
middle and lower reaches of the 
Ohio seemed a logical choice. The 
two gaseous-diffusion plants, Ports- 
mouth and Paducah, each require 
two million kilowatts of firm power 
seven days a week, 365 days a year. 
If we add in the third gaseous-dif- 


fusion plant at Oak Ridge, the total 
power consumption is more than 
fifty billion kilowatt-hours a year. 
That is twice the amount used in 
the highly industrialized state of 
Ohio, and about one-tenth of the 
total energy used in the United 
States. Surplus power in such quan- 
tities was not at hand, and so four 
of the largest generating plants in 
the world were built to serve the 
Portsmouth and Paducah facilities. 


This is where arc’s $1.6-billion 
investment began to produce an 
economic chain reaction. First, of 
course, was the construction cost of 
the installations—a payroll of $2 mil- 
lion a month at Portsmouth-akc, 
spread over four essentially rural 
counties of Ohio. Then came the 
power plants. One was built by Tva, 
the 1.5-million-kilowatt Shawnee sta- 
tion alongside the Paducah diffusion 
plant. The other three, nearly as 
large, were built with private invest- 
ment funds by two combinations of 
Ohio Valley utility concerns. 

The two built to serve Portsmouth- 
AEC, the Clifty Creek and Kyger 
Creek stations, were designed, erect- 
ed, and operated by the Ohio Valley 
Electric Corporation, which is owned 
by fifteen utility companies in the 
region. 

Located near Madison, Indiana, 
and Gallipolis, Ohio, almost three 
hundred miles apart, they are vir- 
tually identical, and are the last 
word in steam power generation. 
These plants feed current to Ports- 
mouth-akc at 330,000 volts—the high- 
est voltage used in the United States 
for power transmission. They are 
efficiently planned, use low-priced 
river coal, and have only one cus- 
tomer, who uses power at a uni- 
form rate, day and night, the year 
round. Consequently the AEc gets 
its power for less than four mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This is of interest to 
taxpayers, since these Arc plants 
spend nearly half their operating 
budgets for electric power. 

In terms of new plant investment 
since 1950, then, the production of 
atomic energy accounts directly for 
something like $2.5 billion—$1.6 in 
AEC plants and $900 million in gen- 
erating stations, public and private, 
built solely to supply two azc facili- 
ties. That is nearly one-third of the 
total of $8 billion poured into the 
economic development of the Ohio 
Valley in seven years. It is not with- 
out some logic that this elongated, 
winding industrial empire is referred 
to as “Atom Valley.” 


Or THEMSELVES, however, neither 
the AEc installations nor the 
the power stations serving them have 
been directly responsible for provid- 
ing much new employment. It is cus- 
tomary to assume that one new job 
is created for every fifteen thousand 
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dollars of investment in new indus- 
trial plant. But the manufacture of 
fissionable material and the produc- 
tion of atomic energy are different. 
At the Portsmouth gaseous-diffusion 
plant, operated for the arc by Good- 
year, the investment in plant is 
nearly $300,000 per worker. Electric 
generating stations are notorious for 
their ability to run happily with 
nobody much around. 


The Relevant Rule of Thumb 


Nevertheless, jobs in great numbers 
continue to be created over and 
above the upsurge of employment 
during the construction years. The 
Clifty Creek and Kyger Creek gen- 
erating plants, for instance, burn 
7.5 million tons of coal a year, which 
is bought from five suppliers in West 
Virginia and Kentucky under fifteen- 
year contracts, and is brought to the 
plants by river barge. That means 
work for miners, railway workers, 
towboat crews, and related workers. 
The relevant rule of thumb is that 
for every man working in the atomic- 
energy plants or their power stations, 
there are seven men at work farther 
back in the process. 

Some day, perhaps, atomic power 
from great reactors may begin to 
supplant coal as an energy source, 
but that day is a long way off. Thus 
far the impact of the atomic age is 
precisely the reverse. It has created 
a new and welcome boom in coal 
mining in the Ohio Valley. 

In addition, shipments of West 
Virginia coal to Europe are becom- 
ing substantial, swelling the wave of 
prosperity that is spreading across 
the coal country, indicating still an- 
other pattern that may emerge in 
coming years. Our coal delivered 
at western European electric gen- 
erating plants costs twenty to twenty- 
five dollars a ton and is competitive 
with Arabian oil or Ruhr coal. But 
there may be a better way to export 
energy to Europe. A single pound of 
U-235 has the heat value of thirteen 
hundred tons of coal. At the posted 
price of seventeen dollars a gram, 
U-235 from the Ohio Valley could 
provide Europe with the power 
equivalent of six-dollar coal. 

Thus it may prove good economics 
for the Europeans, in a high-priced 
energy market, to build reactors and 
buy from us the uranium fuel that 
we can make so efficiently with our 
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cheap Appalachian coal. Conceiva- 
bly, U-235 may become an important 
item in American export trade. 
The economic chain reaction of 
AEC investment reaches back into the 
coal fields of adjoining states, into 
the barge trade and railroads, but it 
also reaches out in other directions. 
There is, for example, a new super- 
highway in southern Ohio, a region 
not at all famous for good roads, 
linking the aEc-Goodyear plant with 
Portsmouth to the south and Colum- 
bus to the north. There is new hous- 
ing for perhaps half of Goodyear’s 
twenty-eight hundred employees 
there—the other half having been 


recruited from among natives of the 
four-county area. There are new su- 
permarkets, new filling stations, new 
opportunities for professional men, 
new recreation facilities—a whole 
maze of service industries that have 
come in or expanded to serve a 
larger population and share in the 
spending of a new payroll—currently 
$1,350,000 a month at aEc-Goodyear. 
There also has been purely private 
investment in industrial plant. Much 
the same factors that led the arc to 
choose plant sites in Atom Valley 
have brought various large chemical 
enterprises into the river valleys of 
West Virginia, and steel production 
has been expanded at a dozen points 
along the Ohio. This flood of new 
investment in heavy industry is aug- 
mented by countless smaller outlays 
in a diversity of lines—from the man- 
ufacture of Geiger counters and 
guided-missile control systems to jet 
aircraft and machine tools. 
General industry is attracted by 
economical electric power, and in 


turn, generating capacity has been 
soaring along this valley during and 
since the war. In round numbers, 
during the past seven years privately 
owned power companies have invest- 
ed half a billion dollars in generat. 
ing facilities to serve AEC’s massive 
needs, and $1.5 billion in other new 
or expanded plants to serve private 
industry and commercial and house- 
hold consumers. 


( MOST spectacular case of new 
free enterprise in the valley is the 
arrival of aluminum within the past 
three years—Kaiser, Alcoa, and Olin 
Mathieson, each with a plant on the 
Ohio. Kaiser’s plant at Ravenswood, 
West Virginia, will serve to illus 
trate. Kaiser had operated only on 
the West Coast with hydroelectric 
power, for aluminum is a fantasti- 
cally power-hungry process. Kaiser 
has built and operates a finishing 
plant with nine hundred employees 
making sheet, plate, and foil alumi- 
num. Kaiser also has seven thousand 
workers at present on construction 
of a primary-reduction plant at the 
same site, which by 1958 will be 
turning out 440 million pounds of 
ingots a year. Total investment now 
exceeds $200 million. A permanent 
work force of forty-five hundred to 
five thousand is anticipated that 
will stretch the seams of Ravenswood 
(1954 pop., 1,170). 

Kaiser’s shift from the West Coast 
hydroelectric country to the upper 
Ohio Valley is justified economically 
by three factors. One is nearness to 
markets. About seventy per cent of 
the nation’s total market for alumi- 
num products is within five hundred 
miles of Ravenswood—and two thou- 
sand miles or more from the Pacific 
Northwest. The second factor is eco- 
nomical power. Kaiser buys electricity 
—enough for all Chicago’s needs— 
from the Ohio Power Company at 
about four mills per kilowatt-hour. 
To be sure, this is twice the cost 
of hydro power in the West, but 
Kaiser saves the cost of moving baux- 
ite, or aluminum oxide, across the 
country and then bringing most 
of the finished products back. The 
third factor is water transportation. 
The bauxite comes from strip mines 
in Jamaica, is processed (or will be) 
at a mill on the Louisiana coast, and 
then reduced to metal and fabricated 
for consumers at the riverbank plant 
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in West Virginia. The whole opera- 
tion is tied together by water trans- 
port, the cheapest there is. 


oo BOOM up and down Atom 
Valley shows no sign of tapering 
off. More aluminum and chemical 
plant expansions are scheduled for 
next year. New towboats are coming 
off the ways at St. Louis, Nashville, 
and Pittsburgh for the barge: trade. 
A new atomic-energy facility, for 
production of refined uranium salts, 
is scheduled for construction at 
Metropolis, Illinois, on the lower 
Ohio. This enterprise is not com- 
parable in size to the gaseous-diffu- 
sion plants, but it does indicate a 
changing pattern. For the first time, 
private capital is being put into a 
basic uranium-processing plant. 

Allied Chemical and Dye will 
build and operate the plant, with a 
contract to process milled uranium 
ores into highly purified uranium 
hexafluoride for the Portsmouth, 
Paducah, and Oak Ridge operations. 
The akc has put almost all its pro- 
duction operations into the hands of 
private business corporations such as 
Union Carbide, Goodyear, National 
Lead, Allied Chemical, and so on, 
and has turned to private concerns 
increasingly for electric power. Now 
for the first time it has drawn private 
investment capital into the actual 
processing of uranium. 

Is this a break for the American 
people, or only for the owners and 
personnel of the corporations con- 
cerned? A good yardstick, perhaps, 
is AEC’s arrangement with Ohio Val- 
ley Electric Corporation, which built 
and operates the two power stations 
for Portsmouth-aEc. There was no 
fast write-off provision in the agree- 
ments for construction of these 
plants. On the other hand, the con- 
tract does allow eight per cent earn- 
ings on the invested equity capital. 
That is a very good return indeed for 
a no-risk enterprise making power 
for a single customer—the United 
States government—on a twenty-five- 
year contract. However, because 
there was no risk, the equity capital 
is very small—2.7 per cent of the 
total invested. The remainder was 
borrowed at 354 or 334 per cent 
interest. There’s surely no scandal 
here. 

And what of the taxpayer who 


| shells out, possibly without much 
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enthusiasm, for river improvements 
on the Ohio? The cost here, al- 
though minor alongside aEc expen- 
diture, is still real money. There are 
three new high-level dams under 
construction, plus a major recon- 
struction of the canal and lock at 
Louisville. Together these four proj- 
ects will cost an estimated $227.4 
million. If the whole Ohio lock and 
dam system is renovated and high- 
level dams are built throughout, the 
final cost probably will be around 
$1 billion. 


I this a rightful charge against the 
taxpayers of the nation? Some 
months ago there was a proposal that 
“user charges”’—a nicer term than 
“tolls”—be assessed on Ohio River 
shipping to meet the costs of locks 
and dams and other aids to naviga- 
tion. On a ton-mile basis, the charges 
most commonly proposed would be 
150 to 300 per cent of present-day 
costs of river shipping. In Atom Val- 
ley, this idea had the impact of an 
A-bomb burst at close range. 

But the reverberations of that 
detonation did not last long and the 
idea did not go far in Congress, for 
two fundamental reasons. First, the 
government has subsidized river 
transportation by channel improve- 
ments for almost a century and a 
half, and many great industries have 
grown up with countless thousands 
of employees and a multi-billion- 


dollar investment in plant relying 
on low river-freight costs; so it is 
hardly fair to change the ground 
rules just because a committee of 
citizens, possibly echoing the com- 
plaints of the railroads, proposes 
river tolls. 

Second, and even more important, 


the benefits of these river improve- 
ments are generalized to a great 
mass of people, and are not without 
value to the nation as a whole. 
Cheap inland water transport not 
only means cheaper coal for utilities 
but cheaper electricity for industries 
and householders. 


Let’s Face It 


The valley of the Tennessee and to 
a lesser degree those of the Missouri, 
the Columbia, and the Colorado 
have undergone immense and in- 
vigorating changes as a result of 
Federal investment. In the Ohio Val- 
ley there is no ova, but there is an 
orderly program of development. 

If the dramatic development of 
the Ohio Valley in late years poses a 
problem, it is not one of engineering 
or economics but of semantics. At 
any gathering of business clans along 
the Ohio, one may hear stout cham- 
pions of private enterprise rising in 
their places after a hearty dinner to 
sound the praises of private invest- 
ment, unfettered enterprise, and the 
wonders of the industrial technology 
achieved by American business. In 
the utmost sincerity, these devoted 
adherents to laissez faire will con- 
demn government interference in 
business and subsidies to agriculture. 
Yet without any sense of inconsist- 
ency they will plead with equal 
fervor for the expenditure of new 
Federal millions for high-level dams 
along the Ohio and a twelve-foot 
channel. Needless to say that at the 
mention of tolls for the use of this 
canalized river these champions of 
private enterprise will scream with 
anguish. 

How long will it be until there is 
an. honest recognition that our eco- 
nomic system is a hybrid of public 
and private initiative, of public and 
private investment? There are many 
things that private enterprise can do 
better. But there are some things 
government can do better—among 
them the harnessing of rivers. In the 
fabulously rich valley of the Ohio, 
the government has done and is do- 
ing a first-rate job. And its work on 
the river is the foundation of the 
ebullient prosperity that swirls down- 
stream from Pittsburgh to Cairo, 
Illinois—981 miles of unruly river, 
tamed by something akin to so- 
cialism for the uses of private 
enterprise. 
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The FCC—Who Will 
Regulate the Regulators? 


ROBERT BENDINER 


bine: to Dr. C. Northcote Park- 
inson, most of us are now aware 
of the natural law that bureaucra- 
cies expand rather like rabbit war- 
rens. Closer observers of governmen- 
tal phenomena are familiar with 
Bruce Catton’s Progressive Law of 
Ossification, by which an administra- 
tive agency “reaches full manhood 
and relatively complete impotence” 
at the same time. Starting this fall, a 
Congressional subcommittee will 
test what may be the ultimate law 
concerning these bodies—that even 
as they multiply and ossify, they 
tend to forget the reason for their 
existence. 

The House group, which goes by 
the odd name of the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight, will prob- 
ably launch its work with a study of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and if the charges that have 
been piling up against that agency 
are even partly borne out, they will 
be enough to warrant Speaker Sam 
Rayburn’s interest in whether the 
laws of Congress are ‘being repealed 
or revamped by those who adminis- 
ter them.” 

On the record the Fcc appears to 
have only a reluctant and apologetic 
interest in the particular law it 
administers. The Communications 
Act of 1934 created the commission 
for the prime purpose of regulat- 
ing imterstate communications in 
the public interest. But vacancies 
on the commission have  succes- 
sively been filled by men to whom 
the whole idea of regulation is 
clearly as distasteful as integrated 
swimming pools to a Daughter of 
the Confederacy. Confirmed as a 
commissioner a few years ago, Robert 
E. Lee, whose only previous connec- 
tion with television was as guest 
moderator of Facts Forum, launched 
his term with the flat assertion, “I 
don’t believe in government regula- 
tion.” Not long afterward, George 
C. McConnaughey, a former tele- 
phone-company lawyer, taking over 
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as chairman with the aid of Senator 
Bricker, sounded the note that he 
was “pretty much on record as be- 
lieving in as few controls of business 
as possible,” a sentiment echoed by 
John C. Doerfer, his successor. y; 

The resulting system of regulation 
by anti-regulators has evoked appro- 
priate responses. Representative 
Emanuel Celler (D., New York), 
chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, finds that “the Fcc has 
simply not measured up to the 
standard of public service required 
to inspire public confidence,” while 
on the other hand, Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks has been 
able to report delightedly to his 
fellow Republicans: “The regula- 
tory bodies of the government have 
been reorganized and made over. If 
you have to do business with them 
now you will find a friendlier at- 
titude.” Both observations are true. 
The circumstances prompting them 
indicate the Fcc’s line of develop- 
ment since the days when it was 
considered a jewel in the New Deal 
crown. 


Hints of Coercion 


Typical of the incidents that have 
aroused Mr. Celler and his Anti- 
trust subcommittee, which in March 
brought in a unanimously critical 
report, was the casual way in which 
the rcc recently disposed of a Phila- 
delphia television station. In 1953 a 
subsidiary of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation had paid the Philco 
Corporation a record price of $8.5 
million for WPTZ-TV, including 
$5 million for its NBC network 
affiliation. Less than two years later 
NBC decided that it wanted the 
station for itself and offered West- 
inghouse a Cleveland station in re- 
turn plus $3 million to sweeten an 
offer that otherwise lacked appeal. 
The deal was made, nevertheless, 
subject to the approval of the Fcc. 
But when the commission’s staff 
made a routine check of the applica- 


‘ers for 


tion, it turned up with some inter- 
esting findings. For one thing, the 
commission’s regulations prohibit 
the granting of a license to anyone 
who already owns a television sta- 
tion serving “substantially the same 
area” and who would thus acquire 
a “concentration of control.” Yet 
NBC already owned stations in New 
York and Washington and had ap- 
plications pending for other stations 
that would give it a substantial grip 
on the whole Middle Atlantic area. 
What was more, there were hints of 
coercion in the deal. Westinghouse 
formally denied that such was the 
case—having acquiesced, it pretty 
well had to—but informally its un- 
willing officials had used terms like 
“muscling job” and protested against 
a “veiled threat” that unless they 
signed, Westinghouse might have to 
forgo valuable NBC affiliations not 
only in Philadelphia but in Boston 
and Pittsburgh as well. 

In the light of such information 
from its staff, a “regulatory” agency 
might at least have held hearings. 
It might also have consulted with 
the Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department, especially in view of 
the repeated involvement of both 
parties in antitrust suits. But the 
commission rushed through its ap- 
proval without the semblance of a 
hearing and made the decision pub- 
lic the day after it had received a 
communication from the Justice De- 
partment noting “a serious question 
as to whether or not the proposed 
transfer is unreasonably restrictive, 
and thus violative of the Sherman 
Act.” 


Leeroy is one of a growing 
number of cases suggesting that 
the rcc has become a dangerously 
pliant judge of what constitutes the 
“public interest, convenience, and 


\necessity,” as the jargon goes, in the 
allocation of television channels. To 


enable it to choose among contend- 
these multi-million-dollar 
properties, certain criteria were long 
ago set up; and the commission was 
expected, if not always to show the 
wisdom of Solomon, at least to keep 
its skirts politically clean, to weigh 
its decisions with judicial concern, 
and in all events to grant licenses 
only to those with “a high sense of 
public responsibility.” 

The criteria themselves are un- 
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assailable, at least in spirit. An ap- 
plicant must demonstrate technical, 
legal, and financial competence to 
operate a station, with experience 
a factor in his favor. He must be of 
good reputation, preferably with a 
record of civic interest. He must pre- 
sent a prospectus for a well-rounded 
service to meet the diverse needs of 
the community and be in a position 
to provide the technical facilities. 
Other things being equal, licenses 
are to go to local applicants rather 
than outsiders and, most emphatical- 
ly, the commission is to have an eye 
to “diversification” in the ownership 
of a community’s news and informa- 
tion media. Newspaper publishers 
were generally frowned on through- 
out the New Deal-Fair Deal. 

In theory, all this is virtuous 
enough, but in fact, and unavoid- 
ably, the field is wide open to sub- 
jective judgment. The weighing of 
qualifi€ations is often highly per- 
sonal. The applications are boiler- 
plate affairs drawn up by profes- 
sionals and sometimes used over 
and over again with different names. 
Each contender presents a formal- 
istic sprinkling of locally prominent 
and judiciously representative types 
among its stockholders, and promises 
more in the way of a balanced pro- 
gram diet than it is ever called upon 
to deliver. Since the contests de- 
pend on comparison, a premium is 
placed upon skill in darkening the 
reputation of other applicants. And 
the criteria are so easily juggled that 
the commission can reach almost 
any decision and then order the staff 
to draw up the reasons for it. 


Valuable Door Prizes 


With commissioners less than in- 
spired by the original purposes of 
their agency and an administration 
that seems not to have grasped the 
quasi-judicial nature of regulatory 
bodies, politics and cynicism are 


bound to flourish. Not to make a 
partisan argument of it, the com- 
(mission had started to go downhill 


even hefore the Republicans took 
over. It is true, though, that the 
stakes have been far higher, and the 
pressures on the Fcc accordingly 
much greater, since 1952, because 
comparatively few television licenses 
were issued before that year. 
Instead of sharpening its criteria 
and increasing its vigilance, how- 
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ever, the Fcc seems to have fallen 
into such a morass of inconsistency 
and ad hoc judgments that there now 
seems to be almost no rule of law 
in parceling out these fabulously 
valuable public assets. As one for- 
mer commissioner puts it, they are 
being “handed out like door prizes.” 

The commission may have been 
perfectly right, for example, in re- 
jecting the application of the Mc- 
Clatchy papers for a television sta- 
tion in Sacramento and of the Cap- 
ital Times for one in Madison, Wis- 
consin. It had the responsibility of 
keeping news media in those areas 
well diversified. But if this was the 
rule for publishers in Sacramento 


and Madison, Democratic as it hap- 
pens, why wasn’t it the rule for 
Republican publishers in Boston? 
Similarly, although the commis- 
sion’s regulations stress the desira- 
bility of giving stations to local en- 
trepreneurs, a Miami channel was 
denied to a group of reputable com- 
munity figures, including the former 
mayor of Miami Beach, and awarded 
instead to a subsidiary of National 
Airlines, Inc., a company built up in- 
cidentally by Federal subsidies. Three 
such applications, from top-ranking 
citizens, were denied in the case of 
an Indianapolis channel in favor of 
the Crosley Broadcasting Company, 
which was brought in from another 
state, many believe because of the 
influence of George V. Allen, the 
President’s entertaining confidant. 
Obviously the suggestion of influ- 
ence is not provable, but the atmos- 
phere that now permeates the com- 
mission’s operations is such that 


reputable people believe its deci- 
sions are heavily weighted by polli- 
tics, personalities, and __ pressure: 
“Among attorneys who are practi- 
tioners before the present Feder- 
al Communications Commission,” 
Representative John D. Dingell (D., 
Michigan) said on the floor of the 
House, “it is now believed that a 
case is ‘arranged’ rather than tried, 
and the winner is the party with the 
most political strength.” 


It Happened in Boston 


What has immeasurably strength- 
ened this impression is the commis- 
sion’s handling of the Channel 5 
case in Boston. 

As a result of its studies made 
during the four-year “freeze’”’ period 
prior to 1952, the Fcc decided that 
the major market of Boston was en- 
titled to two TV licenses in addi- 
tion to the two it already had. 
Channel 2 was given over to educa- 
tion, and anyone interested in the 
license for Channel 5, a _ prize 
worth an estimated fifteen to twenty 
million dollars, was invited to ap- 
ply. Not counting the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, which with- 
drew early in the game, there were 
five contenders. 

Greater Boston Television Cor- 
poration, Inc., and Massachusetts 
Bay Telecasters, Inc., were groups of 
professional, business, and civic 
minded Bostonians formed for the 
purpose of acquiring the station. 
Together they offered a roster of 
stockholders that covered the local 
spectrum from Brahmin to Papal 
Knight, though by and large the blue 
blood was concentrated in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, while Greater Boston 
ran to “newcomers” and even 
Democrats. A third applicant was 
the Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Paramount Pic- 
tures Corporation and the owner of 
TV stations in New York and Wash- 
ington. The remaining pair were 
the Post Publishing Company, own- 
ers of the since deceased Boston Post, 
and WHDH, Inc., the radio station 
of the Boston Herald-Traveler Cor- 
poration. The Herald, which has 
been described as the “muscle of the 
Republican Party in New England” 
and “the New York Times of Bos- 
ton,” is the most influential Repub- 
lican paper north of New York. 

The question before the Fcc was 








which of these applicants would 
best serve the “public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity,” and hear- 
ings were begun before its veteran 
chief examiner, Colonel James D. 
Cunningham, on July 16, 1954. For 
over six months a light load of Bos- 
ton linen was publicly washed and 
rewashed to no lofty purpose. 
Greater Boston made what it could 
of the fact that Alan Steinert, presi- 
dent and director of Massachusetts 
Bay, had in the early 1940's con- 
tributed to groups linked to the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee, an organization that years 
later found its way to the Attorney 
General’s list. Steinert, a canny man 
with records, produced proofs that 
he had disassociated himself from 
such questionable outfits as soon 
as he was aware of their nature and 
that in all he had chipped in 
$126.20, including a _ seven-dollar 
banquet ticket, out of charitable 
contributions totaling $327,456. 
Massachusetts Bay had also to con- 
tend with the charge that Al Capp, 
an extremely minor stockholder, 
had once been castigated by a New 
York legislative committee for some 
allegedly pornographic cartoons—he 
claimed they had been doctored. 
On the other side, evidence was 
dug up that Michael Henry, Greater 
Boston’s vice-president and proposed 
general manager, had been dis- 
barred in Missouri twenty-six years 
ago. “That's the ‘Sordid way in 
which you have to present these 
éases,” I was told by a lawyer who 
practices before the commission. 
To his credit, the examiner gave 
little or no weight to unpleasant 
trivia in this case, and his decision 
appeared to be as well reasoned as 
the vagueness of the criteria and 
the difficulty of choice allowed. Du- 
mont, he said, had the most experi- 
ence, but since they were “strangers 
to Boston,” the others could better 
“meet the community needs.” 
WHDH was ruled out, not because 
the president of the Herald-Traveler 
Corporation, Sidney W. Winslow, 
Jr., was also board chairman of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, which only a few years before 
had been convicted of violating the 
Sherman Act, but primarily on the 
all-important ground of diversifica- 
tion. To give it Channel 5, Cun- 
ningham said, would be to leave in 
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the same hands no fewer than five 
“instrumentalities for the dissemina- 
tion of news and views within the 
same area.” Citing the Madison case 
as precedent, he restated the “gen- 
eral policy of encouraging diverse 
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ownership of all media of mass com- 
munications.” 

On much the same ground he 
ruled out the Post, which also owned 
a pair of radio stations at the time. 
Between the two remaining appli- 
cants, Colonel Cunningham gave 
the edge to Greater Boston on the 
basis of more extensive managerial 
experience in broadcasting. 


The Not Inchoate Mr. Choate 


The Cunningham decision was 
rendered in January, 1956, and on 
the surface there was hardly a rip- 
ple. Appeals to the commission were 
heard in October, but it seemed 
unlikely that it would reject the 
finding of its chief examiner. Chair- 
man McConnaughey had indicated 
as much in testifying before a Con- 
gressional committee. Relating the 
incident later, Representative Ding- 
ell told the House: “Asked what the 
commission would do aboyt an ap- 
plicant which publishes two daily 
newspapers in a community and 
operates the only clear-channel fifty- 
thousand-watt broadcasting station, 
and is tainted with a long record of 
monopoly, the reply was clear; there 
would be a red flag on such an ap- 
plicant’s petition, our committee 
was told.” 

In December the storm broke. A 
few days before Christmas TV Digest 
published a report that the com- 
mission had already made up its 
mind to award the channel to the 
Herald and Traveler, red flag or 
not. A few weeks later Drew Pcar- 
son charged that Leonard fiaii, then 


Republican Party chairman, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks, and 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Mas- 
sachusetts had been putting heat on 
the commission. 

Robert Choate, publisher of both 
the Herald and the Traveler and 
president of WHDH, had been ap- 
pealing his case, according to Pear- 
son, not to the commission but to 
Hall, Saltonstall, and Weeks. The 
party chairman’s interest in a pow- 
erful Republican newspaper was 
obvious. Saltonstall was especially 
indebted to the Herald for all-out 
support in his 1954 campaign for 
the Senate, and Weeks had been 
a political and business associate 
of Winslow’s. 

The Pearson story was inevitably 
denied by all concerned, but Weeks 
is said to have admitted privately 
that he made appointments for 
Choate to discuss the case with Mc- 
Connaughey and other commis 
sioners, and that he regarded the 
service as hardly more than a cour- 
tesy. If so, the propriety of a-Cabinet 
member arranging a private meet- 
ing between “judges” and -a princi- 
pal in a case before them seems not 
to have occurred to him—or to the 
commissioners, for that matter. The 
report of the—Celler subcommittee 
touches on this “air of informality” 
that has “permeated the Commis- 
sion’s administrative process to a 
point where various members of the 
Commission without _ reluctance 
have, during the past decade, re- 
peatedly discussed with one or more 
interested parties the merits of 
pending cases—even going so far as 
to indicate how particular Commis- 
sioners would vote.” This practice, 
the report added with admirable 
restraint, “is repugnant to funda- 
mental principles of quasi-judicial 
procedure.” It proposed the usual 
code of ethics. 


The Unwilling Globe 


With the sudden realization that 
the Herald and Traveler were about 
to get Channel 5, a new party en- 
tered the proceedings. The Boston 
Globe, which had evidently assumed 
until then that the commission 
would go along with its chief exam- 
iner, was shocked into action. From 
the affidavits that its publishers 
rushed to Washington in support 
of their petition to intervene, it. ap- 
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peared that they had good reason to 
fear for the future. They told of 
Choate’s attempts to effect a merger 
with the unwilling Globe; of overt 
threats that he would use the TV sta- 
tion, which he fully expected to get, 
to drive the Globe out of business if 
it refused to merge; of the Herald’s 
misuse of radio station WHDH to 
serve the papers’ financial purposes; 
and of efforts by Choate to interfere 
with the financing of the Globe's 
new plant. 


N a sworn statement, John I. Tay- 

lor, treasurer of the Globe News- 
paper Company, told of a conversa- 
tion with Choate in which the 
Herald’s publisher told him that a 
merger would give them “a great 
area newspaper which would cover 
New England and be one of the big- 
gest papers in the country.” Even 
after Davis Taylor, the Globe’s presi- 
dent, had told him of legal advice 
against such a merger as “a violation 
of the Clayton Act,” Choate per- 
sisted and allegedly tried to get the 
attorney in question to change his 
mind. According to Davis Taylor's 
affidavit, Mr. Choate told him that 
“so far as the Herald-Traveler was 
concerned, he was going to do his 
best to put the Globe out of busi- 
ness; that if he was awarded a license 
for television station Channel 5... 
he was going to use his newspaper, 
radio station, and television station 
to injure the Globe if he could.” 

Furthermore, the Globe had soughi 
loans from the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and 
the Second Bank-State Street Trust 
Company. But, Davis Taylor swore, 
“Before they had committed them- 
selves other than by verbal commit- 
ment, Choate visited the officers of 
the insurance company and officers 
of the bank and attempted to upset 
the loans.” 

As for the Herald’s use of WHDH, 
the examiner himself had found 
that “There is a policy of mutual 
promotion between the two news- 
papers and Station WHDH, its pri- 
mary purpose being to promote the 
Herald-Traveler. It further appears 
that the Herald-Traveler prints only 
the program schedules of WHDH 
and the other network station in 
Boston, but not those of the remain- 
ing independent stations.” Beyond 
this, the Globe pointed out, time 
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on the radio station and advertising 
linage in the papers were sold as 
a combination package at unpub- 
lished rates, sometimes with free 
linage in the papers to those who 
bought commercials and free radio 
time to those who bought space in 
the papers. By such tactics, the 
Globe’s attorneys argued, “the 
Herald-Traveler may well foreclose 
the Globe from competition in the 
field of newspaper advertising.” 

Choate filed an answering afh- 
davit denying the burden of the 
charges, but he admitted that he had 
been “anxious to effect a merger” 
with the Globe. He said he thought 
the John Hancock loan had already 
gone through when he told Paul 
Clark, its president, of his “surprise” 
at the transaction. He denied cate- 
gorically having made the threats 
attributed to him by the Taylors, 
though conceding that he may 
have “exchanged facetious pleasant- 
ries” with ranking members of the 
Globe staff. 

The Globe’s morning and evening 
papers on the one side and the Herald 
and Traveler on the other provide 
the only serious newspaper compe- 
tition in a metropolitan area of two 
and a half million people, especially 
now that the Post has finally ex- 
pired. When that journal was in its 
last throes, by the way, Choate is 
quoted as having said: “Oh, to hell 
with the Post. Let it die on the vine.” 


Massive Oversight 


In view of the commission’s obliga- 
tion to give particular weight to 
diversity, it was believed that charges 
of so determined a drive toward 
monopoly would compel attention. 
At best the case would be reopened 
for further hearings, since the new 
testimony was vital and completely 
contradictory. At the very least the 
commission would take the Globe’s 
charges into account before reaching 





a decision. Neither expectation was 
to be realized. 

On April 24 the Globe’s petition 
to intervene was rejected on the 
ground that it was “untimely,” and 
the same day the commission awarded 
the prize to the Herald-Traveler. 
The reason given was the Herald’s 
superior experience, though the 
majority blandly conceded that “the 
factor of diversification” weighed 
against it—the very reverse, in short, 
of its position in the Sacramento 
and Madison cases. Commissioner 
Rosel H. Hyde, a Republican ap- 
pointed in New Deal days, dissented, 
and so did Commissioner Robert T. 
Bartley, a nephew of Sam Rayburn. 
Bartley drily questioned how it 
could be in the public interest to 
reward an applicant who proposed 
to “adapt the programming of the 
TV station to the best possible pro- 
motion of the Herald-Traveler where 
it is feasible to do so.” The majority 
consisted of Commissioners McCon- 
naughey, Doerfer, Lee, and Rich- 
ard A. Mack—three arch-Republi- 
cans and an Eisenhower Democrat. 

Massachusetts Bay and Greater 
Boston have appealed to the courts, 
but it may be noted that while such 
cases have often been remanded to 
the Fcc on question of procedure, 
the courts do not substitute their 
own version of the facts. Appeals in 
the past have forced the commission 
to revise its rationale but not its 
awards, allowing it in practice an 
administrative absolutism that the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight may well regard as an oversight 
of massive proportions. 


ge OTHER independent regula- 
tory agencies, the FCC is some- 
thing of a governmental freak. A 
creature of the legislative branch, its 
personnel is appointed by the execu- 
tive and its most vital functions are 
judicial. The result is that while it 
makes the decisions, its judgments 
are handed down under pressures 
that would not be tolerated in a 
traffic court. Congressmen have no 
hesitation in privately pushing a 
constituent’s case—the late Senator 
McCarthy once summoned the Fcc’s 
chairman to his office and warned 
him not to award a_ particular 
channel until a vacancy on the 
commission was filled. At the oth- 
er end of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
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as the Boston case indicates, tele- 
vision channels are considered in the 
same category as a new post office 
or an ambassadorship to Pakistan— 
all political plums of varying de- 
grees of juiciness. 

In the circumstances it seems idle 
to talk about improving the com- 
mission’s personnel. A more reason- 
able objective would be to put the 
agency, by statute, as far beyond 
such pressures as possible, perhaps 
by investing its members with a ju- 
dicial status. The administrative 
work, which admittedly involves 
constant dealing with licensees and 
applicants, could be handled by offi- 
cials who would do nothing else, 
leaving the commissioners above the 
battle. Appointed to long terms and 
given the title of judge, as members 
of the Tax Court are, they would be 
vested with a dignity not likely to 
be breached by telephone calls from 
interested senators, or even from 
Sherman Adams. 


ewe this fairly obvious safe- 
guard, Congress will sooner or 
later find itself exploring the touchy 
question of UHF broadcasting. Of 
the eighty-two television channels 
physically possible, seventy are in 
the little-used ultra-high-frequency 
(UHF) band, and only twelve in the 
very-high-frequency (VHF) range, 
for which eighty-five per cent of our 
TV sets are designed. This means 
that unless UHF is encouraged— 
several practical ways have been sug- 
gested—even the largest metropolitan 
area is limited to seven channels. In 
practice, few cities can have more 
than three or four. Should the en- 
tire system gradually be changed to 
UHF, the same areas would have up 
to seventy channels to divide their 
markets and contend for the inter- 
est of their viewers. 

Not only would television presum- 
ably be vastly improved by the com- 
petition, but the pressures on the 
Fcc would be comparably reduced. 
The commission would still have to 
decide on the qualifications of li- 
cense applicants, but with channels 
enough for all comers its judgments 
would not have to be comparative. 
More important, in so free a field 
the public would no longer have to 
depend on frail bureaucracy as its 
sole protector against monopoly of 
the air waves. 

















U.S. Aid to Vietnam 
—A Balance Sheet 


DAVID HOTHAM 


—— VIETNAM is a standing exam- 
ple of what foreign aid can do 
in a small, materially backward 
country. The effort being put into 
it is gigantic. Over the last three 
years South Vietnam, with a popu- 
lation of eleven million, has re- 
ceived an average of $260 million 
yearly in American aid alone, not 
to mention what it has been getting 
from France, from the United Na- 
tions, from the Colombo Plan coun- 
tries, and from a dozen small aid 
organizations of various kinds. The 
impact of aid‘ from the United 
States has already been nothing 
short of spectacular. 

One of the most striking successes 
was the absorption and resettlement 
of the vast number of refugees from 
Communist North Vietnam who 
flooded down across the 17th paral- 
lel after the end of the Indo-China 
war. There were nearly nine hun- 
dred thousand of them—coming not 
over a period of years but over a 
matter of months. The problem 
of dealing with this wholesale mi- 
gration would have been insuper- 
able for the new and unstable gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam in its 
early days, and might well have 
brought about its downfall. As it 
was, the transportation, reception, 
and resettlement of these unfortu- 


nate people was probably one of 
the most efficient exploits of its 
kind undertaken anywhere in the 
world. 


Energy and Good Will 


It is impossible not to be impressed 
by the spirit of energy and good 
will that animates the American 
aid administrators in Saigon. Mem- 
bers of the United States Operations 
Mission (UsoM) conduct their work 
partly in the spirit of a religious 
mission, partly in that of a military 
operation. Inside its gigantic head- 
quarters building, a maze of of- 
fices, papers, and plans, several hun- 
dred American men and women 
work long hours in a vile climate 
to help a people of whom, a few 
months back, many of them had 
probably never heard. Out in the 
scorching plain of the Mekong Del- 
ta, rugged economic missionaries 
sit sweltering in distant villages, 
dispensing milk and butter and 
cheese, pigs, chickens, ducklings, 
water buffaloes, medicines, fish nets, 
rice seeds, fertilizers, and western 
clothing. One aspect of American 
aid is the most enormous Santa 


Claus act of all time. It is presided 
over by a kindly, bespectacled man 
named Leland Barrows, who is now 
approaching the end of his third 
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year as director of usom in South 
Vietnam. Barrows is proud of what 
has been achieved during his period 
of office. 

But there is a tendency to regard 
the effect of American aid in South 
Vietnam with too uncritical eyes, 
simply because three years ago al- 
most everybody assumed that it was 
only a matter of months before the 
country turned Communist. The 
mere fact that this has not happened 
is a measure of the success achieved. 
But it must be remembered that 
keeping the government of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem in office is in itself 
a negative achievement. It has been 
accomplished largely by supporting 
an immense army in South Vietnam, 
which enabled Diem to defeat the 
vexatious sects and his other ene- 
mies, who themselves possessed no 
similar resources. Even the magnif- 
icent resettlement of the northern 
refugees has been negative, in the 
sense that it can hardly be said to 
have contributed to the development 
of the country. 


pw the past three years sixty- 
four per cent of all American 
aid to South Vietnam has been in 
the form of budget support used to 
pay the salaries of the 150,000-man 
national army. Of the remaining 
thirty-six per cent about a third 
has gone to the refugees, leaving 
twenty-four per cent of the total 
aid for economic development. 
Those who justify this priority main- 
tain that in a country like South 
Vietnam, which is constantly threat- 
ened by Communist aggression, there 
must be no weakness and military 
needs must come first. 

This strategic argument is de- 
batable even on purely strategic 
grounds. It is only too probable 
that the most effective deterrent to 
Vietminh or Chinese adventure 
across the 17th parallel is the Ma- 
nila Treaty (especially with its atomic 
possibilities) rather than the army 
of South Vietnam, whose inclination 
to resume arms against its northern 
compatriots, even after three years 
of anti-Communist propaganda, may 
well be doubted. 

It is clear, however, that strategic 
thinking is deep-rooted in Wash- 
ington’s view of Southeast Asia. I 
was much struck recently by a re- 
mark made to me by one top 
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American aid administrator in the 
area. “If I want to put through a 
new project,” he told me, “I call 
it ‘defense support’ and not ‘eco- 
nomic aid.’ It is much more likely 
to be approved by Washington.” 
If this is the attitude of Washington, 
it reveals a fatal lack of appreciation 
of the Asian viewpoint. 


Planting American Ideas 


What is the aid program doing for 
South Vietnam? American aid pays 
for Diem’s army. It trains that army 
and supplies equipment for it. It 
trains the 14,500-man police force 
and the forty-seven thousand mem- 
bers of the civil guard, which is 
equivalent to a sort of rural po- 
lice. Members of the staff of Mich- 
igan State University are schooling 
Vietnamese officials in many branch- 
es of public administration. Ameri- 
can experts even helped draft the 
South Vietnam constitution. Some 
of this aid is much more long-term 
than the economic aid proper, for 
it is planting American ideas among 
the intellectuals and the Vietnamese 
youth. In addition to all this, more 
than four-fifths of all South Viet- 
nam’s foreign trade depends on 
the commercial-aid program, putting 
goods in the shops that the coun- 
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try could not dream of affording 
if left to itself. American aid domi- 
nates the whole economy. “Our aid 
is on such a large scale,” I was 
told by one official in usom, “that 
we are really more interested in the 
general health of the economy than 
in individual aid projects.” 

Here is the way the system of 
commercial aid works. Goods are 
ordered from abroad by importers 


in Vietnam and the bill for these 
is paid to the foreign supplier by 
Washington. When the goods arrive 
in Vietnam, the local buyer pays 
the price of them into a special fund 
held by the National Bank of Viet- 
nam which is called the Counter- 
part Fund. This fund, which is 
in local currency, is used by the 
American aid mission for aid proj- 
ects inside the country. A large part 
of it is used, for example, to pay 
the army. This money, rather than 
the imports themselves, forms the 
real aid to Vietnam. The imports 
are a means of generating the local 
currency that goes into the fund. 
It should be noted that this system, 
though highly controlled (there is 
a list of 193 items for which im- 
port licenses are not granted under 
the aid program), preserves many 
of the features of private enterprise. 
The financial merit of the system 
is that it prevents inflation by avoid- 
ing the direct injection of dollars 
to a vulnerable economy. The avoid- 
ance of inflation, the ruin of so 
many other anti-Communist régimes 
(for example, Kuomintang China), 
is certainly one of its most valu- 
able achievements. 


f bes SYSTEM is nevertheless prey to 
the defects of all cumbersome de- 
vices of its kind. Talks with Saigon 
importers, almost all of whom im- 
port under the commercial-aid pro- 
gram, show that it is often giganti- 
cally wasteful, apparently because 
there is no regular liaison between 
usoM Officials, the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, and the commercial world, 
and consequently no constant esti- 
mation of the needs of the country 
in different materials. Times of 
dearth are succeeded by periods of 
glut. During the former, importers 
apply for licenses to the Vietnamese 
foreign-aid administration far in ex- 
cess of their own needs or the needs 
of the country. 

According to a number of mer- 
chants I interviewed, consumption 
of cement in South Vietnam runs 
normally at a figure of about twenty- 
five thousand tons per quarter. 
There has recently been a delivery 
of cement under the American aid 
program of about one hundred 
thousand tons—four times the quar- 
terly consumption. This would not 
matter were it not that in a tropical 
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climate cement deteriorates quickly, 
becoming hard and unusable after 
four months. This means that un- 
less a vast amount of new construc- 
tion work is begun immediately, 
tens of thousands of tons of this 
cement will be wasted. 

The same thing occurred recently 
in the case of other perishable 
goods, notably canned milk and 
flour. A delivery of sixty thousand 
tons of flour was three times the 
quantity the country could consume 
before it spoiled. Although stocks of 
canned milk are already unusally 
high, credits for another two hun- 
dred thousand cases have recently 
been unblocked, a quantity six 
times the average monthly consump- 
tion. Some dealers told me they had 
had to sell off milk stocks at hardly 
more than a quarter of their cost 
price. “Everybody loses by these er- 
rors,” he told me. “The Americans 
lose their money. The Vietnamese 
people lose the goods. We merchants 
lose not only because of the deterio- 
rated stock, but also on account of the 
fall in prices whenever one of these 
unnecessary and abnormal deliveries 
swamps the market.” 


That Old Surplus Story 


There seems to be a difference of 
opinion between American and 
Vietnamese officials as to what causes 
these mistakes. The Americans 
maintain that nothing is brought 
into the country that has not been 
ordered by importers. The Vietna- 
mese say that the Americans thrust 
the goods upon them regardless of 
whether or not there are enough 
people to consume them. This has 
given rise, in some anti-American 
circles, to the old story that the 
United States forces its surplus com- 
modities on countries like South 
Vietnam, a story that is supported 
by the undoubted fact that the 
South Vietnamese are obliged, under 
the rules of the aid program, to buy 
their flour and their milk in the 
United States only. 

The real reason for the trouble 
is probably twofold: a lack of 
contact between American officials 
and the commercial world, and the 
peculiarity of the commercial-aid 
system, which regards the imports 
not so much as an end in them- 
selves as a means of “generating 
counterpart.” The more imports 
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are brought in, the more money 
goes into the Counterpart Fund, 
and the more money is available 
for aid projects of other kinds. 
There is thus no incentive, rather 
the reverse, for American and Viet- 
namese aid officials to tailor the 
imports to the country’s needs. Yet 
the material loss is severe and wast- 
age is always demoralizing. 

It would be unjust to go too far 
in criticizing such temporary fluctu- 
ations in a system that does in 
the main produce the goods in the 
quantities needed. It is only fair to 
say that almost all the businessmen 
I spoke to praise the aid program 
in general; and with reason, for it 
alone has kept them in business for 
the last few years. 


B” a much more fundamental 
question is at issue: How far is 
American aid helping to develop 
South Vietnam, in the sense of in- 
creasing its productive apparatus, 
rather than simply freezing the 
standard of living at a certain level 
which the population is accustomed 
to? If the latter, it is a dangerous 
policy, because if at any time this 
aid were to be reduced, the pegged 
standard of living would inevita- 
bly fall, with unpredictable conse- 
quences. One Vietnamese official I 
spoke to on this point said that any 
reduction of aid would be cat- 
astrophic. He could not even admit 
the possibility of such a thing hap- 
pening. When I remarked that I 
thought a reduction was improbable, 
he corrected me. “Not improbable,” 
he almost shouted. “It is impossible, 
IMPOSSIBLE!”” When I asked him how 
his country was ever going to live 
without foreign aid, he remained 
silent. 

This official was not typical. Most 
Vietnamese demand insistently that 
aid to their country should not 
merely be used to peg existing liv- 
ing standards but to help the coun- 
try produce for itself, so that it 
can achieve economic independence. 
This is a perfectly normal desire on 
the part of any country. How far 
then is American aid going in pro- 
viding new investment for South 
Vietnam? Certain projects, such as 
the $8-million refugee resettlement 
scheme at Caisan in west Cochin 
China, are investments in the sense 
that they are helping Vietnam to 


revive its lost rice exports. The same 
can be said of road building, the re- 
placement of livestock, improvement 
of communications, and so on. Work 
in the educational field—the agricul- 
tural college at Blao, village schools, 
long-term training carried out by the 
Michigan State University team, 
can be classed in the same category. 
But you don’t have to talk very long 
to the Vietnamese to find out that 
this is not at all the sort of thing 
they have in mind when they talk 
about development. What they be- 
lieve will really help them, what 
they want, is industries. 

American lack of enthusiasm for 
industry in South Vietnam is notice- 
able. “This country’s vocation is 
agricultural,” I was told by one 
usoM Official after another. “If the 
money the Vietnamese want to put 
into industry were only put into 
reviving their agriculture, they 
would get a much more profitable 
return on it.” It is a striking fact 
that not a single new industry 
worthy of the name has been estab- 
lished in the country during the 
three years since the end of the war 
in Indo-China. The Vietnamese have 
recently drawn up a Five-Year Plan 
that includes industrialization. They 
have done this without consult- 
ing usoM, despite the fact that most 
of the projects included in the 
plan are being done with American 
money. The Americans are now co 
operating to the extent of creating 
a new venture—an Industrial Devel- 
opment Center in Saigon, the pur- 
pose of which will be to publicize 
investment opportunities in South 
Vietnam, to make loans to invest- 
ors, and generally to act as a cata 
lyst and a convenience for industrial 
development. This technique has 
already proved useful in the Philip- 
pines and some Latin-American na- 
tions. 


‘We Haven’t Got Fifty Years...’ 


The difference of opinion arises be- 
tween Americans and Vietnamese 
over the problem of how industries 
should be started in a country that 
in the past has had almost none. 
There is a basic conflict of ideology 
here. The Americans think that 
free enterprise should do the job. 
The Vietnamese want planning, 
with at least some state-owned in- 
dustries to get things started. One 
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of the most intelligent members of 
the Vietnamese government is angry 
over the American attitude. “They 
are hidebound by their ideology of 
free enterprise,” he told me. “They 
tell us that free enterprise made the 
United States so prosperous, and 
that it would do the same for Viet- 
nam. But they forget that it took 
them fifty years and more to do it. 
We haven’t got fifty years to play 
with. In the North they are indus- 
trializing fast. If we rely on free 
enterprise, on the good will of for- 
eign capital, we shall never get 
started. It is absurd. 

“The American attitude is medi- 
eval and retrograde on this ques- 
tion,” he continued. “They give us 
buffaloes when what we need are 
tractors with which to modernize 
our agriculture. They support our 
army. But what is the use? Unless 
they help us to develop our coun- 
try, our army will not fight for them. 
We are not their mercenaries.” 

Another highly placed official with 
whom I discussed the industrial 
question told me that in his opinion 
there was no entrepreneurial class 
in Vietnam, and that it was a waste 
of time to expect Vietnamese capi- 
tal to come forward. Therefore the 
state must take the initiative in in- 
dustrialization. Almost every word 
that this official said to me would 
have been approved by a textbook 
socialist. “What we need in Vietnam 
is planning,” he insisted. “Foreign 
private capital will not solve our 
problem. Even if we manage to at- 
tract it in sufficient quantities, it 
will mean more foreign enterprises 
in this country—something we have 
been trying for years to get rid of.” 


om is another problem in plan- 
ning industry in a country like 
Vietnam. For a hundred years all the 
wealth of the country has been 
owned by foreigners: The rubber 


plantations and industry (what 
there was of it) were French, the 
tice mills and almost everything else 
were owned by the ubiquitous Chi- 
nese. “If more of the wealth of 
Vietnam had been in Vietnamese 
hands,” Director Barrows of usoM 
told me, “we could have brought 
more capital goods into the country. 
As things are, it is the age-old dif- 
ference between economic good 
sense and the nationalism of a new- 
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ly independent country; in these 
cases nationalism often wins.” The 
proposed solution is mixed indus- 
tries, which is a difficult formula to 
work out. There is also the question 
of what to do with the existing 
French industries—cigarette facto- 
ries, distilleries, bottling plants, and 
so on. The Vietnamese would like 
to use American aid to buy out the 
foreign industrialists, but the Ameri- 
cans hold the principle that to do 
this is a misapplication of American 
aid, 

A similar question arises over the 
Vietnamese land reform, which lim- 
its private ownership of land to a 
hundred hectares, or about 250 acres. 


French money goes to Frenchmen, 
whereas the American money would 
not go to Americans. 


TT AMERICAN aid program in 
South Vietnam has dealt with 
amazing, indeed unique, efficiency 
with the refugees. It has kept the 
economy going. It has largely pre- 
vented inflation. It has kept a strong 
and reasonably competent anti- 
Communist government in power, 
and ended the previous anarchy. It 
is carrying out many works, both 
material and spiritual, that will 
clearly be of enduring importance 
to Vietnam in years to come. Yet 
despite all this, most impartial and 
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When the plan is executed, it will in- 
volve compensating some twenty-two 
hundred landowners for about 
seven hundred thousand hectares. It 
is estimated that this buyout may 
cost, at the official rate of exchange 
of thirty-five Vietnamese piastres to 
the dollar, something in the region 
of $80 million. Ten per cent of this 
sum will be paid to the landlords 
cash down; the rest will be given 
them in the form of government 
bonds redeemable over twelve years. 
The Vietnamese feel that the tardy 
land reform could be materially ad- 
vanced if the compensation money 
could be advanced out of American 
aid. But this also, it seems, is against 
the principles on which the aid is 
given. “Middle Western taxpayers 
would never stand for it,” I was told 
by one American expert. It is in- 
teresting to note, in this connection, 
that the French government has 
had no similar scruples in buying 
out its own landowners in Indo- 
China. It has agreed to pay the 
equivalent of $6 million to compen- 
sate French rice-estate owners who 
are having to give up their land in 
the Mekong Delta. It is fair to add 
that there is this difference: The 


informed observers agree that this 
vast aid program—one of the world’s 
largest in proportion to the size of 
the country to which it is given— 
is doing much less than it might to 
raise the people’s standard of liv- 
ing because of undue emphasis on 
military aid and the lack of empha- 
sis on industrialization. There are 
signs that this attitude is chang- 
ing. Can it change fast enough? 

Perhaps the most important ques- 
tion of principle to be raised since 
foreign aid to Asia started concerns 
the method whereby that aid can 
best be used to create industries in 
countries that have almost none, 
or where the existing industry is 
mainly in foreign hands. If Wash- 
ington is doctrinaire gn the question 
of free enterprise for the develop- 
ment of these countries, such devel- 
opment may take far too long. In 
some countries this may not matter, 
but in Vietnam, where there is lit- 
erally a race in progress on the two 
sides of the 17th parallel, it does 
matter. It is South Vietnam that is 
“the bastion of the free world in 
Southeast Asia.” We must think a 
little more about the people inside 
the bastion and their needs. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Culture After Breakfast 


DEAN ACHESON 


ii THE YEARS when I had some 
connection with the United States 
Information Service and the Voice 
of America I heard a good deal 
about American culture—from those 
who contributed to it, from those 
who absorbed it, from those who 
dispensed it, and from the Congress, 
which took a very dark view of it in 
any form. Only recently I have a 
new view from a young colleague 
who has just toured South Asia, the 
Soviet .Union, and the eastern Eu- 
ropean satellites. Whatever, he re- 
ported, might be said about Ameri- 
can foreign policy—and much was 
said—American jazz reigned unchal- 
lenged from Bombay through Tash- 
kent, from Moscow to Warsaw and 
Belgrade. “How,” he asked a Pole, 
“can you listen to this stuff?” “Ah!” 
said the Pole. “You ought to hear 
what we have had to hear for ten 
years!” Well, I thought, what gur- 
gles like water in a weary land is 
worth a taste. 

But the example of the Poles 
alone would not have been enough 
to make me switch on the radio in 
the morning. An occasional concert 
in the evening, yes; but after break- 
fast, never. What finally turned the 
trick was boredom. For years the 
summer-morning drive from our 
Maryland farm to Washington was 
a joy of fresh, clean day before the 
sullen heat had spoiled it. But now 
only the first few miles are that—the 
red-winged blackbirds and meadow 
larks along the honeysuckled fences, 
the wood doves here and there on a 
telephone wire, the mockingbirds 
with their aristocratic drawling flight, 
and their wings left open for an in- 
stant after alighting, like an eight- 
eenth-century Corinthian about to 
raise his quizzing glass, cattle still 
eager for the damp grass, and my 
friend the nurseryman cultivating 
between his rows of box rootings. 
This soon ends as our rolling and 
twisting country road drains into 
the eight-lane divided highway and 
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one development merges into an- 
other, each announcing itself as 
such-and-such Gardens, Hills, Knolls, 
Valley, or Arcadia. That is when I 
push the first radio-station button 
and begin to learn again what has 
grown dim since last year. 


Plus Ca Chante... 


A female voice greets me singing, 
with depressing vivacity, “The most 
beautiful thing in Silver Spring is a 
Loving Chevrolet.” Surrounded by 
this sprawling young metropolis— 
the second city of Maryland—flowing 
over farms, woods, and streams like 
lava from an urban Vesuvius, one 
acknowledges that she may well be 
right. And then the mind drifts off 
to wonder whether a Chevrolet real- 
ly could be loving. I once had an 
open blue Chrysler with wings on 
the radiator cap that definitely was. 
But the music cuts off reverie. 
There is something unique and 
categoric about all orchestral selec- 


tions played from, say, eight-thirty 
to ten o'clock in the morning. The 
aim of the performers is, apparently, 
to make every wind instrument 
sound like every other wind instru- 
ment, and to make all of them sound 
like Donald Duck. The result is as 
disintegrating to the nervous system 
as a ray gun. Sheer reflex makes one 
press the next button, and the next. 
But it’s no use. Plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est la méme chose. 


L ‘duns a sheltered life one leads 
who reads books and listens to 
records chosen by himself! No prepa- 
ration, this, for coping with the world 
around us. The radio listener is bet- 


ter conditioned. He takes what he is 
told he likes and likes it. 

Then comes a respite—or rather 
it used to be a respite: the news, 
But this summer the news has been 
a depressant. Of course the facts 
have always been there, but my own 
experience has sheltered me from 
the kind of apprehension of them 
that has come from listening to 
the news this summer with our cook 
as I drive her into town on Thurs- 
days. She is a woman of sense and 
sensibility, an old friend, from 
whom I have had many a shrewd, 
amused, and amusing observation 
on life as she sees it in and out of 
our house. Now a sense of shame 
comes over me, and a constraint 
comes between us as, together, we 
listen to reports of statesmen de- 
claiming that to propose giving her 
simple rights of citizenship (she 
lives in Virginia) is a cunning 
scheme to rule the South with Fed- 
eral bayonets; or race riots in Chi- 
cago over a picnic; of a minister 
beaten in Tennessee while protect- 
ing colored children on their way to 
school; of two colored youths kid- 
naped and beaten for trying to buy 
ice cream at a wayside stand serving 
white people only. 

To turn the radio off would be 
worse than leaving it on. So we sit 
through it in silence. It is a relief— 
even when I am alone—to have the 
exposition of this side of our culture 
end. 


Shiny Morning Faces of Love 


For end it does, back comes the 
music, and with it what is becoming 
an absorbing interest, the song of 
matutinal appeal for the American 
disc jockey. What does it portend? 
Something significant I am sure, but 
just what I do not yet venture to 
say. Here are some tentative findings. 

First of all, there is no doubt at 
all that between nine and ten A.M. 
the American radio is concerned al- 
most exclusively with love. All the 
other great subjects of song from the 
earliest ballad and Icelandic saga 
down don’t add up to two per cent 
of the time. War songs, marching 
songs, patriotic songs, drinking songs, 
songs of old times, songs of laughter 
and of lament, lullabies, mother- 
and-home songs—they can’t hold a 
candle to love. It seems a little like 
ending breakfast with a stiff bour- 
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bon. But then, I once knew a 
Swedish entomologist who fortified 
himself for his morning with his net 
on beer, pickled raw herring, and 
goat's cheese. It’s all in what one is 
used to. 


But love songs, as sung over the 
morning radio, are quite a bit more 
yaried in mood than one might im- 
agine. In general they are keyed 
down, a sound concession to the 
hour so difficult for those whose zest 
for life gathers momentum slowly. 
Of this genre is the philosophical 
love song. The writer of one of these 
songs clearly was entrapped by the 
dilemma posed by Bishop Berkeley 
regarding the nature of reality. Can, 
for instance, a violet blush unseen 
when color is the effect produced on 
the retina of the eye by an object? 
This writer crashes right into the 
whole tangled mess. The issue about 
which he becomes lyrical is whether 
he loves his inamorata because she 
is beautiful or whether she seems to 
him to be beautiful because he loves 
her. Well, there you are. In my view, 
it's anyone’s guess, though it might 
be a help to have a look at the girl 
before guessing. But my real puzzle- 
ment is over what difference it 
makes to him practically. Then, too, 
he ought to look at it from the girl’s 
point of view. 

Another type is the materialistic 
song, the one which believes that 
love can be bought. In one of 
these the troubadour promises to 
buy his lady a rainbow, and then in 
a burst of reckless extravagance 
throws in the moon, too. I am dead 
against this sort of idea being put in 
girls’ heads. Some woman probably 
wrote it. It can lead to no end of 
trouble and might undermine the 
home. 

“A Teenager’s Romance” looks at 
the matter from a new and some- 
what arresting point of view. To 
them, so he sings, love is only an- 
other facet of an old problem—their 
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elders. This time the old spoilsports, 
who appear under the incognito of 
“they,” have apparently insisted that 
the young Romeo and Juliet are not 
to be relied upon, as it is euphemis- 
tically put, to tell black from white. 
At first glance, “they” would seem 
to have something of a point, as the 
old man is probably trying to get 
him at least through high school 
unencumbered. Then one wonders 
how good, on the record, “they” are 
at telling black from white them- 
selves. Most arguments between 
adults end by each telling the other 
that he is unable to do just that. 

In the world of song “they” is a 
sinister concept. They can’t take 
away.the sunset, they can’t take away 
the moon. “They” is what makes a 
man sorry for himself and usually 
is himself. 


‘Que Sera Sera’ 


The songs in which love poses an 
unusual, and often unique, problem 
have a special interest for me. One 
never knows how they are coming 
out. I have two in mind, one sung 
by a man, one by a woman. The 
man’s song is called “It’s Not for Me 
to Say.” The title suggests a wide 
field, but what he picks out as not 
for him to say seems very odd in- 
deed—it is that his girl loves him. 
This seems so reasonable a proposi- 
tion that one wonders what bothers 
him. He goes on to explain. All he 
has to go on, he says, is hope, as he 
holds her in his arms and presses 
his lips to hers, that perhaps day by 
day this may blossom into love. But 
if this is not to be and if fate sends 
them on their separate ways never to 
meet again, it has all been worth- 
while. This man takes whatever the 
future may bring without flinching. 

The girl has a different problem. 
She warns us not to be misled by the 
cold gleam in her eye because down 
below the flames in her heart fairly 
roar—so much so, in fact, that she 
suggests alerting the fire department 
before the next meeting. A very fair 
girl, a little aghast at her own poten- 
tial, greatly to be commended for 
giving a man a break by posting the 
notice “Road open. Proceed at your 
own risk.” 

This brings us to the last and 
proportionately much the largest 
category—the songs of unrequited 
love. The early-morning trouba- 


dours can’t resist these. They begin 
with the revived and much-sung fa- 
vorite entitled “I’m Going to Sit 
Right Down and Write Myself a 
Letter.” Conduct otherwise incom- 
prehensible is explained by a lady 
so. indifferent that the postman 
doesn’t even ring once. This pathetic 
case is followed by “Love Letters in 
the Sand,” whose depressing message 
needs no elaboration, though of 
course “aches” and “breaks” furnish 
needed rhymes throughout. My son 
tells me of the acme of defeat in 
love that used to come over the ra- 
dio to the men in the Pacific during 
the war, perhaps played by Tokyo 
Rose, containing the morale-build- 
ing thought that the singer was born 
to lose and now was losing her. In 
“Dark Moon,” unrequited love goes 
into an astronomical phase. Why, 
the moon is asked, is its splendor 
gone; and the anthropomorphic sug- 
gestion is advanced that perhaps it 
shares the sorrow of a lost love. The 
moon is too much of a lady to reply 
that she is at her darkest just before 
the new moon. 

A final note of hope among the 
ruins is “Love in the Afternoon.” 
Are its title and thought perhaps a 
little reminiscent of Hemingway? At 
any rate, it brings to those who see 
the shadows lengthening the hope 
that between them and the chill of 
the evening there may still be 
Something. 


AS I TuRN into the garage and 
switch off the radio, I ponder 
the observation of Andrew Fletcher 


of Saltoun that if a man could write 
the songs of a nation, he need not 
care who should make the laws. Is it 
possible that between legislators and 
minstrels the score at the top of the 
ninth is nothing to nothing, with 
two out and no hits? 
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The Man with the Knives 


A short story set in Germany after the war 


HEINRICH BOLL 


J xed was holding the knife by the 
point of the blade and letting it 
swing idly from side to side. It was 
a long bread knife with a thin blade 
and one could see that it was sharp. 
With a sudden movement he threw 
it into the air. It went up, hum- 
ming like a boat's propeller, cut 
through a patch of fading sunlight 
looking like a golden fish, struck the 
ceiling, lost its momentum, and fell 
sharply down, point forward, straight 
for Jupp’s head, on which Jupp had, 
with the speed of lightning, placed 
a thick square of wood. The point 
of the blade went plunk into the 
wood and the knife stuck fast with 
its handle swinging in the air. Jupp 
took the piece of wood from his 
head, freed the knife, and flung it 
angrily at the door, where it stuck 
trembling in a panel till at last it 
swung itself out of its notch and 
fell to the floor. 

“It’s sickening,” said Jupp softly. 
“My act is based on the self-evident 
principle that the public, when they 
pay their money at the door, prefer 
to see acts in which there is danger 
to life or limb, just as it was in the 
Roman circus—they want at least to 
know that blood could flow, do you 
follow me? But there’s no danger 
in what I actually do.” He picked 
up the knife and with a flick of the 
wrist sent it into the woodwork at 
the top of the window with such 
violence that the panes rattled and 
looked like they would fall out of 
their brittle frames. This throw, 
sure and masterly, reminded me of 
the dreary war days when he used 
to send his pocketknife climbing up 
and down the wooden supports in 
the air-raid shelter. “There’s noth- 
ing I wouldn’t do,” he went on, “to 
give the public a thrill. I'd cut my 
ears off to please them, if only I 
could find someone to stick them on 
again. I couldn’t live without ears. 
I'd sooner spend the rest of my life 
in prison. Now, come with me.” 

He pulled the door open, pushed 
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me in front of him, and we 
walked out onto the staircase, on 
the walls of which rags of wallpaper 
were only to be seen in places where 
the paper was so tightly stuck to the 
wall that it was impossible to tear it 
off. The rest had gone to light stoves. 
Then we crossed a disused bathroom 
and came out on to a sort of terrace 
with a floor of broken concrete on 
which patches of moss grew here and 
there. Jupp pointed upwards and 
said: “Of course, the more head- 
room I’ve got for my knife, the 
better the performance goes, but I 
must have a ceiling for the knife to 
strike against so that it will lose its 
impetus and come straight down 
point foremost on my useless head. 
Look.” He pointed upwards where 
the iron framework of a_ broken- 
down balcony projected into the air 
and said, ““This is where I practiced 
—all day for a whole year. Watch 
me now.” He sent the knife whiz- 
zing up. Its flight was marvelously 
steady and regular, as tireless as a 
bird’s, then it struck the base of the 
balcony and shot down with breath- 
taking speed into the block of wood 
on Jupp’s head. It must have given 
him a considerable jolt but Jupp 
didn’t bat an eyelash. The knife 
point was an inch deep in the wood. 


er I cried. “That’s a master- 
piece. Your people must admit 
that that’s an act worth seeing.” 

Jupp pulled the knife casually 
out of the wood and held it up. 
“Yes,” he said, “I suppose they do. 
They give me twelve marks a night 
for playing around with my knife in 
between two longer numbers. But 
my act is too simple. A man, a knife, 
a block of wood—you follow me— 
there’s no variety, no tension. I 
ought to have a half-naked woman 
on the stage with me and sling my 
knife a hairsbreadth past her nose. 
That would get them! But where 
can I find such a woman?” 

We went back into the room 


and he laid the knife carefully on 
the table, with the square of wood 
beside it, and rubbed his hands. 
Then we sat down in silence on a 
chest by the stove. I took a hunk of 
bread out-of my pocket and said, 
“Have some.” 

“Gladly,” he said, “and I'll make 
some coffee and then you will come 
with me to the show and see my act.” 

He stuck some wood in the stove 
and put a saucepan over the open- 
ing. “I’m in despair,” he said. “I 
think I look too serious—perhaps | 
do look a bit like a sergeant, what 
do you think?” 

“Oh, nonsense. You’ve never been 
a sergeant and aren’t a bit like one. 
Do you smile when they clap?” 

“Obviously—and I bow too.” 

“I couldn’t do that. I couldn't 
smile at a cemetery.” 

“You are quite wrong. That's just 
where you ought to smile.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“I mean because they aren’t really 
dead. No one is dead. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“I understand what. you say but 
I don’t believe it.” 

“You've still got something of the 
lieutenant about you. Yes, of course, 
they’re asleep for longer in a ceme- 
tery. But as for my public, I’m 
happy if I can amuse them. They 
are lifeless, so I tickle them a little 
and get paid for doing it. Perhaps 
one of them when he goes home 
after the show will not forget me. 
Maybe he will say to himself: 
‘Damn it, the man with the knives, 
he wasn’t afraid and I’m always 
afraid, damn it’—for you know they 
are all afraid all the time. They drag 
their fear behind them like a leaden 
shadow and I am happy if I can 
make them forget it and laugh a 
bit. You see I have good reason to 
smile at them.” 

I said nothing and watched the 
water boiling. Jupp poured coffee 
into the brown enamel pot and we 
drank out of it in turn as we 
munched my bread. Outside it was 
slowly growing dark and the twi- 
light flowed into the room like a 
flood of soft gray milk. 

“What do you do for a living?” 
Jupp asked me. 

“Nothing .. . I live from hand to 
mouth.” 

“That’s a hard calling.” 

“Yes, to earn the bread we're 
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eating I’ve had to break a hundred 
stones—casual labor they call it.” 

“Hmm . .. Would you like to see 
another of my tricks?” 

I nodded and he got up, switched 
on the light, and went to the wall 
where he pushed a hanging on one 
side showing the outline of a man 
roughly drawn in charcoal on the 
reddish surface. A curious boil-like 
eminence rising above the head of 
the figure seemed to represent a hat. 
When I came near I could see that 
the figure was drawn on a cleverly 
camouflaged door. 


I BEGAN to be interested when 
Jupp pulled out from under his 
wretched bed a pretty brown box 
and placed it on the table. Before 
opening it he put four cigarette 
papers on the table, saying: “Roll a 
couple of fags with these.” 

I changed my place so that I could 
see him better and get more benefit 
from the warmth of the stove. While 
I was carefully laying out the cig- 
arette papers, Jupp pressed a spring 
which opened the box and pulled 
out a curious sort of case. It was 
one of those roll-up cloth contrap- 
tions with a lot of pockets in which 
our mothers used to keep the knives 
and forks and spoons belonging to 
their trousseaux. He unfastened the 
catch and rolled it out on the table. 
It contained a dozen knives with 
horn handles of the kind which, in 
the days when our young mothers 
used to dance waltzes, were called 
hunting cutlery. I spread out the 
tobacco carefully on two slips and 
rolled a couple of cigarettes. 

“Here you are,” I said, handing 
them to Jupp, who handed one back 
to me, saying “Thanks.” Then he 
showed me the whole of the case 
and said, “This is the only thing 
that I was able to save from my 
parents’ belongings. Everything else 
was burnt, blown to pieces, or stolen. 
When I came out of prison, ragged 
and wretched, I possessed nothing— 
absolutely nothing—till one day a 
distinguished old lady who had 
known my mother sought me out 
and gave me this pretty little box. 
A few days before Mother was killed 
by the bombs, she had given her 
this little thing to look after and so 
it was saved. Funny, isn’t it? But 
then, of course, one knows that when 
people are threatened with destruc- 
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tion they try to save the most pecu- 
liar things—never the most necessary 
ones. So I became the possessor of 
this box and its contents, which 
originally consisted of the brown 
coffeepot, twelve forks, twelve knives, 
and twelve spoons—oh, and the big 
bread knife as well. I sold the spoons 
and forks and lived on the proceeds 
for a year, while I was learning to 
use the knives, the whole thirteen of 
them. Watch me!” 

I passed him the taper with which 
I had lit my cigarette. Jupp lit 
his own and stuck it onto his low- 
er lip. Then he fastened the loop of 
the case to a button high up on 
the shoulder of his jacket and let the 
case unroll itself along his arm, 
looking like some fancy war decora- 
tion. Then with incredible rapidity 
he picked the knives out of their 
case, and before I could properly 
follow the motion of his hands he 
had flung all twelve of them at the 
shadowy figure on the door, which 
reminded me of those ghastly swing- 
ing figures, the precursors of final 
defeat, which we used to see hanging 
from every advertisement pillar and 


at the corner of every street. I looked 
and saw that there were two knives 
in the man’s hat, two over each 
shoulder, and three neatly outlining 
each of his arms.. . 

“Crazy,” I said. “Absolutely crazy! 
What an act that would make with 
a little building up!” 

“Yes, but it needs a man—a live 
man—or better still a woman, and 
that,” he said as he pulled the knives 
out of the door and put them care- 


fully back in the case, “that is what 
I shall never find. The women are 
too frightened and the men too dear. 
I can quite understand that. It’s a 
dangerous job.” 

Jupp took another pull at his 
flimsy cigarette and threw the scanty 
remnant behind the stove. 

“Come,” he said, “I think we 
ought to be going.” He put his 
head out of the window, murmured 
“It’s raining, damn it,” and added, 
“It’s a few minutes before eight and 
I come on at half past.” 

As he was packing the knives in 
the little leather box I put my face 
to the window and looked out. I 
heard the gentle sound of the rain as 
it fell on the ruined houses, and 
behind a line of swaying poplars 
I heard the screech of passing street- 
cars. But I couldn’t see a clock any- 
where. 

“How do you know what time it 
is?” I asked. 

“By instinct. That’s part of my 
training.” I looked at him uncom- 
prehendingly. He helped me on with 
my overcoat and then put on his 
own windbreaker. I have a damaged 
shoulder and can only move my arm 
within a limited range, just enough 
for breaking stones. We put on our 
caps and went out into the dim 
passage. It was a comfort to hear 
the quiet sound of voices and laugh- 
ter from somewhere in this lonely 
house. 


AS WE WENT down the stairs Jupp 
said, “I have taken a lot of trou- 
ble to get on the track of certain cos- 
mic laws.” As he spoke he put 
down his box on a step and stretched 
out his arms on either side of him, 
looking like Icarus as we see him 
in the old pictures, taking off for a 
flight. On his sober face there was 
a strange expression, at once cool 
and dreamy, half possessed and half 
calculating—a magical look that 
filled me with fear. “So,” he said 
quietly, “I stretch out my hands 
into the air and I see them growing 
longer and longer till they penetrate 
into a region where other laws 
apply. They pass through a veil 
behind which lie strange enchanting 
thrills which I grasp—just grasp— 
and then I clutch the laws which 
govern them, like a happy thief, 
clasp them to myself and carry them 
away with me!” He clenched his 
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hands and pressed them to his body. 
“Come along,” he said, and his face 
resumed its old prosaic expression. 
I followed him in a dream. 


= the rain was falling stead- 
ily. The air struck cold and we 
turned up our collars and shrank 
shivering into ourselves. An evening 
mist streamed through the streets 
already tinted with the blue-black 
darkness of night. In the basements 
of many of the blitzed houses one 
could see a faint and pitiful candle- 
light showing beneath the. black 
ruins that overlay them. The street 
turned inperceptibly into a muddy 
track with dim wooden shanties 
barely visible in the darkness to 
right and left, which seemed to be 
floating in the uncared for gardens 
like threatening junks in a shallow 
backwater. Then we crossed the 
car tracks and walked down a narrow 
lane leading to the suburbs, where 
a few houses were still standing in 
the midst of heaps of rubble and 
debris, till we suddenly came out 
into a lively, populous street. We 
moved along with the stream of 
people on the pavement for a while 
and then turned off down a dark 
lane, where the brightly illuminated 
sign of the Seven Mills was reflected 
on the wet asphalt. 

The entrance to the vaudeville 
theater was empty, as the show had 
started some time ago, and we heard 
the buzz of voices from the inside 
coming to us through the shabby 
red curtains. 

Jupp laughed as he showed me a 
photo of himself in cowboy outfit 
hanging between the pictures of two 
dancing girls with spangles all over 
their chests. Below it stood the words 
“The Man with the Knives.” 

“Come along,” said Jupp, and be- 
ore I realized what I was doing 
I found myself walking down an un- 
suspected passage and climbing a 
narrow, winding, ill-lit staircase in 
‘vhich the smell of sweat and make- 
up betrayed the nearness of the 
stage. Jupp, who was leading the 
way, suddenly stopped at a bend in 
the staircase; he set down his box 
and putting his hands on my shoul- 
ders asked me in a low voice: “Have 
you got the nerve?” 

I had long been expecting this 
question, but its suddenness fright- 
ened me. I expect I didn’t look 
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very brave when I answered, “The 
courage of despair!” 

“That’s the right kind,” he said, 
suppressing a laugh. “Are you 
game?” 

I was silent, and then suddenly 
we heard a storm of wild laughter 
from inside the house. It was so 
loud and violent that I started and 
found myself trembling. 

“I’m afraid,” I said softly. 

“So am I,” he answered. “Have 
you no confidence in me?” 

“Yes, of course I have but . 
Come on,” I said hoarsely, pushing 
him forward, and added, “It’s all 
one to me.” 

We came up into a narrow cor- 
ridor with a number of plywood 
compartments on either side. A few 
gaily clad figures were moving about, 
and through a gap in the wings I 
saw a clown on the stage opening 
his cavernous mouth. We heard once 
more a wild burst of laughter from 
the audience, but then Jupp pulled 
me into a compartment and shut 
the door behind us. I looked around 
me. The compartment was very 
small and almost unfurnished. There 
was a mirror on the wall, and Jupp’s 
cowboy kit was hanging on a soli- 
tary nail, while an old pack of cards 
lay on a rickety chair. Jupp was in 
a hurry: he was also nervous. He 
helped me off with my wet overcoat, 
slapped down his cowboy suit on 
the chair, and hung up my coat 
and his windbreaker on the nail. 
Over the partition wall of our cabin 
I could see a red-painted Doric col- 
umn with an electric clock on it 


that pointed to twenty-five minutes 
past eight. 

“Five minutes more,” murmured 
Jupp as he pulled on his costume. 
“Shall we have a rehearsal?” 

There was a knock on the door 
and someone called, “Get ready.” 

Jupp buttoned up his jacket and 
put on his Wild West hat. I said 
with a hysterical laugh, “Do you 
want to hang the condemned man 
experimentally before you finally 
execute him?” 

Jupp took hold of his box and 
drew me out of the compartment. 
In the passage we found a bald-pated 
man watching the end of the clown’s 
act. Jupp whispered something in 
his ear that I didn’t catch. The 
man looked up with a frightened 
expression. Then he stared at me 
and looked at Jupp again and shook 
his head emphatically. Jupp whis- 
pered to him again. 


ae MY PART I didn’t care what 
happened to me. They could 
make a pincushion of me if they 
wanted to. I had a groggy shoulder; 
I had just smoked a flimsy; and 
next morning I had to break seventy- 
five stones for which I should get 
three-quarters of a loaf of bread. 
But tomorrow . . . The act was over 
and the applause flooded into the 
wings. The clown reeled out through 
the opening with a weary, drawn 
face and came up to us. He stood 
waiting for a few seconds with a 
morose expression and then went 
back onto the stage and bowed to 
the audience with a friendly smile. 
The orchestra played a flourish and 
Jupp went on whispering to the man 
with the bald head. The clown went 
back three times to bow and smile 
at his applauding public. Then the 
band began to play a march and 
Jupp, carrying his box, walked onto 
the stage with firm steps. He was 
greeted with a few perfunctory 
claps. Then I watched with weary 
eyes while Jupp fixed up the cards 
on a row of nails and pierced each 
one of them with his knives exactly 
through the center. The applause 
became livelier but was still half 
hearted. Then to the soft accom- 
paniment of gentiy tapping drums, 
he went through his performance 
with the bread knife and the wood- 
en block, and in spite of my indif- 
ference I noticed that it was a bit 
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thin. On the other side of the stage 
I caught sight of a few scantily 
dressed girls staring at the show from 
the wings, and then the man with 
the bald head caught hold of me 
and dragged me on to the stage, sa- 
luted Jupp with a flourish, and said 
with a stage policeman’s voice: 
“Good evening, Mr. Borgalewski.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Clodpunch- 
er,” said Jupp in duly solemn tones. 

“I have brought you here a horse 
thief, an out-and-out rascal, Mr. 
Borgalewski. We want you to tickle 
him a bit with those smart-looking 
knives of yours before we hang him.” 
His voice seemed to me ridiculous, 
mean and artificial at the same time 
-like paper flowers and cheap face 
paint. I threw a glance at the au- 
dience and saw in front of me a dim, 
dully gleaming, tense, thousand- 
headed monster sitting in the dark- 
ness ready to spring. From that mo- 
ment I heard nothing. 

Nothing mattered a damn any 
more. The glare of the spotlights daz- 
ied me, and in my shabby suit and 
wretched gaping shoes I might well 
have passed for a horse thief. 

“Leave him to me,” said Jupp. 
“I'll soon settle his hash.” 

“Good, I'll leave you to take care 
of him. Don’t spare the knives.” 


- grabbed: me by the collar 
while Mr. Clodpuncher shambled 
off the stage with a grin on his face. 
A piece of cord flew on to the stage 
from somewhere and then Jupp 
tied me to a Doric pillar in front of 
one of the blue-painted doors that 
led into the wings. I had a strange 
delirious feeling in which indiffer- 
ence was uppermost. On my right I 
heard the curious, many-voiced mur- 
muring of the excited audience and 
perceived that Jupp had been quite 
right when he spoke of their blood 
lust, which hovered trembling in 
the sweet, stale atmosphere, while 
the tense drumming of the band, 
keyed to a kind of voluptuous cru- 
elty, enhanced the impression of a 
terrible tragicomedy in which real 
blood would flow—blood that the 
management had paid for. I looked 
straight ahead of me and let myself 
slump, but the tightly fastened cord 
held me upright. The drumbeats 
grew softer and softer as Jupp, 
with professional neatness, drew the 
knives out of the playing cards and 
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placed them in his case, looking at 
me the while with an expression of 
melodramatic contempt. Then, when 
he had put all his knives away, he 
turned to the audience and said in 
an affected voice, “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am now going to crown 
this gentleman with knives, but I 
want you to see that my knives are 
by no means blunt,” and as he 
spoke he fished a piece of string out 
of his pocket and, with uncanny 
calm, took the knives one after the 
other out of the case and, touching 
the string with each, cut it into 
twelve pieces. Then he replaced each 
knife carefully in its pocket. 

All this while I was looking over 
his head, past the half-naked girls 
in the wings, and, as it seemed to 
me, into a new life. 

The air was electrified by the ex- 
citement of the public. Jupp came 
up to me and pretended to tighten 
the cords that bound me and as he 
did so he whispered: “Keep abso- 
lutely still—not a move—and don’t 
be afraid, old fellow.” 

His delay in getting to work had 
relieved the tension, which looked as 
if it might fizzle out, but then he 
suddenly clutched the air and waved 
his hands like softly whirring birds. 
Over his face came that expression 
of magical repose which had so over- 
whelmed me on the staircase. 

At the same time his face and his 
gestures seemed to hypnotize the au- 
dience. I thought I heard him give 
a strange, alarming groan and real- 
ized it was a warning signal to me. 

I called back my eyes from the in- 
finite distance in which they had 
been swimming and focused them on 
Jupp, who was now standing straight 
in front of me. Then he raised his 
hand and slowly grasped the case. 
The moment had come. I stood still, 
absolutely still, and closed my eyes. 

It was a wonderful feeling—last- 
ing only a few seconds, I don’t know 
how many. As I heard the soft hiss- 
ing of the knives and felt their wind 
as they whizzed past me into the 
door, I seemed to be walking on a 


narrow plank over a _ bottomless - 


abyss, walking safely and surely but 
fully conscious of the danger. I was 
afraid, but knew that I would not 
fall. I did not count the knives but 
found myself opening my eyes just 
as the last knife pierced the door a 
hairsbreadth from my right hand. 


A storm of applause roused me 
from my trance. I opened my eyes 
wide and looked into Jupp’s pale 
face. He ran up to me and un- 
fastened me with nervous hands. 
Then he dragged me into the middle 
of the stage, right up to the foot- 
lights. He bowed and I bowed and, 
in the midst of the swelling ap- 
plause, he pointed to me and I to 
him. Then we smiled at one another 
and bowed, smiling, to the public. 

Back in the dressing room, we 
didn’t say a word. Jupp threw the 
perforated pack of cards onto the 
chair, took my coat from its nail, 
and helped me on with it. Then he 
hung up his cowboy costume and 
put on his windbreaker. We both 
put on our caps and as I opened the 
door the man with the bald head 
hurried up to us saying, “Salary 
raised to forty marks!” He handed 
Jupp a few banknotes. At that mo- 
ment I understood that Jupp was 
now my boss and we looked at one 
another and smiled. 


Fee took my arm and we walked 
side by side down the narrow, ill- 
lit stairs that smelled of stale grease 
paint. When we had reached the exit 
Jupp laughed and said, “Now we'll 
buy cigarettes and some bread .. .” 
It was at least an hour before I 
realized that I now had a regular 
profession—a job in which I had 
nothing to do but to submit myself 
and dream a bit, for twelve seconds, 
or twenty, maybe. I was now the 
man the knives were thrown at. 








Public Masks 
And Private Eyes 


MARYA MANNES 


—— a formless society like ours 
has postures: attitudes that are 
worn like masks by a faceless public 
in lieu of expression. This observa- 
tion was prompted by a span of 
twenty-four hours that included a 
television program, an art exhibi- 
tion, a press cocktail party, and a 
movie preview. They had no con- 
nection with each other, but they 
did have a common denominator: 
a set of postures. 

The television program was an 
interview by Mike Wallace of a pri- 
vate detective, Fred Otash, retained 
by a Hollywood agency involved in 
scandal. The form of such interviews 
is by now not only familiar to most 
viewers but adopted by most net- 
works: the documentary “evidence” 
of published reports on, or quotes 
by, the subject; the assumption of 
objectivity on the interviewer's part; 
the staccato prodding and probing. 
Beyond and through this, though, 
another kind of posture emerges, an 
uglier one. This is the exploration 
—and exploitation — of immorality 
under the guise of a moral service. 
You ask a Peeping Tom what a 
Peeping Tom sees and then show re- 
vulsion. You “expose” prurience, 
feeding it to the public in large 
doses, but keep your nose clean by 
condemning it. Mr. Wallace is not 
alone in this; the “better” news- 
papers and publications have dwelt 
just as lovingly on the Confidential 
story. It is an increasingly familiar 
method of having your cake and eat- 
ing it, the cake in some instances be- 
ing carrion. Call it the posture of 
exposure. 


f bo PosTuREs of the art world are 
apparent, of course, at any ex- 
hibition, and never more so than in 
the presence of an acknowledged 
modern master, Picasso. A return to 
the Museum of Modern Art after 
several months revealed the same 
attitudes of devotion or authority, 
of carefully suppressed bewilderment 
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(only hicks are surprised or re- 
pelled) or of hopeless humility. 
People have for so long been trained 
to blame themselves for incompre- 
hension that they dare not question 
or reject what they do not under- 
stand or like, especially if “great” is 
part of the label. Pictures can scream 
at them or spit at them or laugh at 
them, and they will stand there 
silent, not even permitting them- 
selves the thought that some experi- 
ments of a master can fail. You might 
call it the posture of self-abasement, 
the ultimate loss of face. 


W* MOVE ON, then, to the press 
cocktail party given by a tele- 
vision network. It doesn’t matter 
which network, although this party 
was distinguished by the fact that 
NBC was celebrating the inaugura- 
tion of a new variety program by 
bandleader Nat “King” Cole, the 
first Negro (“we're not making an 
issue of it”) to have his own show. 
It took place in the dining room of 
the executive suite, and on the wall- 
to-wall carpet dense clots of people, 
mostly male, squeezed toward and 
past a generous bar. The posture is 
that you do not talk about the show. 
You drink, you stand, you look, you 
squeeze, and if you find someone 


’ you know you talk about anything 


else. The attendant chorus at these 
masques are the public-relations 
boys: young men who have already 
become faceless through the abra- 
sion of good-fellowship. They are 
soundproofed, like the rooms, and 
enriched. They greet you cordially 
without seeing you. Press parties 
like this are quite expensive, and the 
melancholy suspicion that they are 
not worth it is part of the posture. 


A World Increasingly Split 


The movie preview was of a Mexi- 
can film called The Roots, and here 
the posture was in the picture rather 
than in the audience. The Roots con- 
sists of four vignettes of life among 


Mexican Indians, and offers further 
proof that sensitive photography of 
primitive faces in primitive coun- 
try can be highly rewarding. There 
has been no abrasion here: These 
people really have faces, even if their 
range of expression is limited. And 
certainly their own postures—the 
extraordinary blend of pagan and 
Christian, of death and joy—are 
fascinating material. But what inter- 
ested this viewer most in the film, 
perhaps, was the constant implica- 
tion of the moral superiority of the 
noble savage over the civilized white, 
a concept with obvious pertinence 
to a world increasingly split by color. 
The two white people in The Roots 
are ridiculous. One is an American 
student of anthropology called Jane 
Davis, who comes to Mexico to write 
a thesis on the Tzotzil Indians, and 
the other is a “European” archae- 
ologist called Eric, who explores the 
ruins of the Tajin pyramid. 

It may be that producer Manuel 
Barbachano hoped to introduce a 
note of sex when he put the wife of 
director Alazraki in the part of Jane, 
but it would be hard to find anyone 
less like an American female anthro- 
pologist than this worldly lady with 
lorig blond locks, or any character 
more obtuse in the pursuit of her 
studies. It is not hard to understand 
why the Indians fled from her. 

As for Eric, the mournfully rad- 
dled archaeologist, he is consumed 
with lust not for artifacts but for an 
Indian maiden named Xanath, and 
although she is beautiful, his pant- 
ing scramble after her over’ pyra- 
mids is ludicrous. So is a scene on a 
wet beach where she bashes him over 
the head with a rock to discourage 
his assaults. He not only survives 
this treatment but later tries to buy 
her from her father, “to improve the 
inferior Indian stock with cross 
breeding.”’ With noble contempt, the 
Indian offers to pay twice as much 
for Eric’s wife, for the same purpose. 
This is too much for Eric, who 
shuffles away a broken man. 

The Roots has won several prizes— 
at Cannes, at Venice, and in Mexico, 
where it was voted the best picture 
of 1956. We may be unduly sus- 
picious in wondering whether the 
reason was fine photography of 
primitive people or just one more 
posture of hostility to the western 
world. 
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The Juke Box 
In the Abbey 


BARBARA VEREKER 


is THIRTEENTH Duke of Bedford, 
currently pursuing a merry ca- 
reer as the Mike Todd of the British 
aristocracy, is beginning to pose a 
number of problems for other own- 
ers of England’s stately homes. Tak- 
ing the view that the pursuit of his- 
tory need not be a solemn affair, he 
has equipped his ancestral home, Wo- 
burn Abbey, with tourist attractions 
ranging from swings and merry-go- 
rounds for the children to a milk 
bar complete with juke box in what 
used to be the ducal stables. 

Aware of the power of advertise- 
ment, the duke has appeared on 
several television programs, endear- 
ing himself to viewers by admit- 
ting, “I like being a duke.” At a 
time when many aristocrats seem 
almost sheepish about their titles it 
was very widely regarded as welcome 
frankness. 

On a good day between fifteen 
and twenty thousand people visit 
Woburn, at half a crown a head. 
The duke has many more plans 
for their entertainment. “But I don’t 
intend to announce them yet,” he 
says, adding wickedly, “or the Duke 
of Marlborough will be copying 
them over at Blenheim.” 

The chances of the Duke of Marl- 
borough doing anything of the sort 
seem remote. I have no idea what 
the Duke of Marlborough thinks of 
the activities at Woburn, but a 
good many people in the upper and 
middle classes regard them as lam- 
entably commercial and extreme- 
ly undignified. However, with at- 
tendance figures at Woburn topping 
those of any other stately home, the 
question of competition cannot be 
entirely ignored. It is entertaining 
to speculate on the heart searchings 
that may be going on in noble 
households. 

Will the magnificent Van Dycks be 
sufficient draw, or should there be an- 
other snack bar? Are the Gainsbor- 
oughs going to be enough in them- 
slves, or should boating be allowed 
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on the lake? It may well be a por- 
tent of things to come that a few 
weeks ago the Marquess of Bath pre- 
sented a prize of one hundred 
pounds to the millionth tourist to 
visit his home, Longleat. 


Wallabies Among the Cedars 


The Duke of Bedford’s family, the 
Russells, have lived at Woburn for 
more than three hundred years. A 
vast mansion forty miles from Lon- 
don in the county of Bedfordshire, 
it is surrounded by a two-thousand- 
acre park where herds of rare deer 
graze under ancient oak trees and 
unexpected animals like wallabies 
and American bison roam at large. 
There is also the only existing herd 
of European bison. Swans and geese 
swim on some of the thirteen lakes, 
and rare birds like the South Amer- 
ican ostrich and the brilliantly 
feathered Amherst pheasant from 


China run through the long grass. 
In the spring and early summer, acres 
of bulbs and rhododendrons bloom. 
There are trees from all parts of the 
world, including giant cedars of 
Lebanon and silver-leafed pines like 
Christmas trees touched with snow. 

In 1547, when the Russells were 
given Woburn, the whole property 
was valued at just over a hundred 
pounds. Today, in addition to his 
estate at Woburn, the duke owns 
land in London and Devon. On 
paper its value is something like 
$23 million. 


Yet the Duke of Bedford could 
not maintain Woburn if he did not 
open it to the public. When his 
father died in 1953 there was $14 
million in death duties to be paid. 
Woburn Abbey itself costs about 
$123,000 a year to run. At the mo- 
ment the duke is having to spend 
$700,000 on repairs, and even in a 
normal year the annual bill for roof 
repairs and heating alone is around 
$8,500. This year he is hoping to 
net about $140,000 from the tourists, 
all of which will have to be de- 
voted to maintenance. Any profit 
he may make in subsequent years 
will have to go into a reserve for 
the same purpose. 

It is impossible nowadays to main- 
tain England’s great houses and es- 
tates on what is left of private in- 
comes after taxation. Some of their 
owners have sold them, some con- 
tinue to live in them as tenants of 
the National Trust, to which they 
have given their houses to be pre- 
served for their historic value and 
supported indirectly by the taxpay- 
ers. Others, like the Duke of Bed- 
ford, are determined to pay their 
own way, raising the money as best 
they can. That is why, however much 
the fun and games at Woburn may 
pain the more pompous traditional- 
ists, the attitude of the general pub- 
lic is expressed in the phrase “Good 
luck to him.” 


HE CRITICISM most often leveled 
at the present duke is that his 
innovations upset the traditional 
calm of the place. Up to a point they 
do, but there is plenty of room for 
everyone. Those who go to Woburn 
to look at the fine furniture and 
magnificent pictures are not obliged 
to visit the milk bar. Those who 
want to linger in the state apart- 
ments looking at the great ornate 
bed where King Charles I slept are 
not compelled to move on to the 
boating lake. You cannot hear rock 
‘n’ roll in the library. The swings 
and slides and tearooms, the stand 
where the duke sells souvenirs, and 
the pets corner where the children 
ride on ponies and a llama are all 
more or less confined within a single 
area from which aesthetes may avert 
their eyes. The people enjoy it all, 
so quite apparently does the gregar- 
ious duke, and that seems justifica- 
tion enough. 
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The Man Who Would 


Not Keep Silent 


LEWIS GALANTIERE 


HE New Crass: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ComMuNist System, by Milovan 
Diilas. Praeger. $3.95. 


The Djilas book is important not 
only as a weapon in the anti-Commu- 
nist struggle but as a symptom of 
the disarray in the Communist orbit, 
where ideology has come into con- 
flict with the needs of the new in- 
dustrial society. Communism can go 
all out for industrialization and 
neglect the peasants; but then if the 
urban industrial centers are to be 
fed, concessions must be made to the 
peasants. Furthermore, the book con- 
fronts the Yugoslav leaders with a 
cruel choice: Either they must mend 
their ways faster than they intended 
and thus probably sharpen their 
conflict with Moscow, or they must 
go after Comrade Djilas in the 
Stalinist fashion and perhaps jeop- 
ardize the good will not only of 
idealists 4 la Nehru but of European 
Socialists and the United States. 

Ever since Tito broke with Stalin 
in 1948, the Yugoslav leaders have 
been poised uncomfortably on the 
horns of a dilemma. One horn was 
Communist ideology—and about this 
there was not, I think, any deep 
difference between Djilas and his 
colleagues. The other was the insti- 
tutions of Communism—and even 
here the difference did not seem 
altogether irreconcilable. 

For nearly ten years, the Yugo- 
slav leaders have tried to prove that 
they could be Communist and at 
the same time respect some demo- 
cratic liberties. Their Sixth Party 
Congress (November, 1952) declared 
that “the suppression of differences 
of opinion can only make more dif- 
ficult the progress of science and cul- 
ture. Democracy is expressed in dif- 
ferences of opinion . . . through equal 
rights for those with different points 
of view.” Vice-President Edvard 
Kardelj, who was to play in effect 
the role of prosecutor in the Djilas 
case, said in 1953: “It is an old 
maxim that whatever requires force 
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to be kept alive is incapable of 
living.” When Tito wanted to ex- 
press his distaste for something the 
peasants were determined to have 
none of, he spoke of “the abom- 
inable system of compulsory deliv- 
eries which I hated with all my 
heart.” As early as 1951, Vice-Presi- 
dent Aleksander Rankovitch had 
attacked “Communists who believe 
that they possess special rights and 
privileges not accorded nonparty 
members,” thus anticipating the core 
of Djilas’s rejection of Communism, 
which is not its Marxism but its 
“bureaucratism,” its breed'ng of the 
privileged man, the “new class.” 


Fifteen Interminable Articles 


Now Djilas appears to be in seri- 
ous trouble. For the first time (I 
believe) he is being accused in 
the way a Politburo accuses a com- 
rade it means to get rid of. He has 
not yet been called an “imperialist 
agent,” but Borba—the Yugoslav 
Pravda—arraigned him on August 
11 as a man “embraced by the inter- 
national reaction . . . a demoralized 
man who has betrayed his movement 
and his country,” the author of a 
polemical work “supported by or- 
ganized big advertising and un- 
matched quantities of money.” His 
crime is to have lent himself to 
“a mew attempt at brutal inter- 
ference in our internal affairs.” 
This, I say, is new. When Diilas 
decided in 1953 to challenge his own 
party publicly, Borba gave him space 
for fifteen interminable articles be- 
tween November | and the following 
January 4. He is no Jeffersonian, 
of course. What this primitive and 
confused Marxist seemed to want 
was a régime of competing socialist 
parties. Yet four years ago he 
was already provocative enough. 
“Our bureaucratism,” he wrote, “be- 
cause it is ‘socialist,’ cannot avoid 
being a bit Stalinist, being to some 
extent Yugoslav Stalinism. There- 
fore it stinks with the same ideo- 


logical odor. . . .” Or: “No one party 
or group, no one class, even . . . can 
arrogate to itself the right to sole 
management of the productive forces, 
and not be guilty of enslaving human 
beings.” 

Except for the denial of party or 
class “leadership,” few in Yugo 
slavia disagreed with Djilas at 
the time. In the very midst of this 
campaign he was elected president 
of the National Assembly. His col- 
leagues were afraid to engage him 
in open duel in the press. But when, 
on January 6, 1954, he published in 
his friend Vladimir Dedijer’s maga- 
zine, Nove Misao, an article attack. 
ing the wives of the party leaders 
as snobs who gave themselves bour- 
geois airs and had snubbed “‘a beau- 
tiful young actress” whom a general 
had made the faux pas of marrying, 
the scandal became too great to be 
ignored. A plenum of the central 
committee was held on January 17- 
18 and Djilas was judged. 

The plenum was not secret; its 
proceedings were fully reported in 
Borba. Great latitude was permitted 
the participants. The discussions 
were highly personal and not rigid 
examination of dogma. Concerning 
Djilas’s central complaint—bureav- 
cratism—Tito agreed that “even be- 
fore the Djilas case, there was an 
accumulation of evidence and proof 
on the basis of which we should 
have acted energetically.” Dedijer 
was allowed to assert that “Until a 
few days ago, Djilas’s views . . . were 
more or less accepted by the major- 
ity of those here present.” Even 
Kardelj was not malevolent. “I do 
not contend,” he said, “that there is 
no bureaucratism in our country; 
but bureaucratism as a system does 
not exist.” And after saying that the 
party had to fight on two fronts, 
against bureaucratism and against 
anarchic tendencies, he concluded 
by charging that what Djilas wanted 
was “western democracy . . . a step 
backward that would end up as the 
rejection of socialism.” 

Djilas began by counterattacking: 
“The Communist League [i.e., the 
Yugoslav party], as it exists today, is 
for me really the main obstacle to 
democracy in our country.” He end- 
ed by bowing to the will of the 
plenum and agreeing that it was 
“right in its opposition to my posi- 
tion” and that “it does, in fact, 
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follow an anti-bureaucratic line.” 
He was let off lightly: deprived of 
office, ostracized but not expelled 
from the party, and his ideas were 
formally condemned. It is said that 
he was given permission to engage 
in “literary activities” but not in 
politics. 

But Djilas could not remain si- 
lent. He was arrested in January, 
1955, for “propaganda hostile to the 
state” and given a suspended sen- 
tence of eighteen months. In May, 
1956, he wrote to the New York 
Times that the state publishing 
monopoly had refused to bring out 
a manuscript of his. In November 
he was finally jailed for taking issue 
in the New Leader and in the Euro- 
pean press with Tito’s shifty defense 
of the Soviet rape of Hungary and, 
probably, for this bold statement: 
“The experience of Yugoslavia ap- 
pears to testify that national Com- 
munism is incapable of transcending 
the boundaries of Communism as 
such. [It] can merely break away 
from Moscow . . . and construct es- 
sentially the identical Communist 
system.” 


Defiance and Encouragement 


It goes without saying that many of 
Djilas’s words will make a profound 
impression in eastern Europe: 

“Communist régimes are a form 
of latent civil war between the gov- 
ernment and the people.” 

“The worker finds himself in the 
position of having not only to sell 
his labor; he must sell it under con- 
ditions which are beyond his con- 
trol, since he is unable to seek an- 
other, better employer.” 

“Most of the individuals in the 
Communist system are not opposed 
to socialism but opposed to the 
way in which it is being achieved— 
this confirms the fact that the Com- 
munists are not developing any sort 
of true socialism.” 

Not only in Poland and in oc- 
cupied Hungary but in every sat- 
ellite state the best talents, the 
Most energetic natures, have long 
been aware of these things. Some do 
not at this moment feel themselves 
free to act; some are free to act with- 
in limits; many of the elites are not 
ready to go all the way with Djilas; 
but all will take comfort and en- 
couragement from his defiant stand— 
perhaps we should say self-sacrifice. 
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The Jewish Hero 


In American Fiction 


GEORGE R. CLAY 


| gee SINCE Saul Bellow’s The Ad- 
ventures of Augie March ap- 
peared in the fall of 1953, a new 
kind of Jewish novel—what might 
be called the relaxed Jewish novel 
—has been making the best-seller 
lists with notable regularity. Her- 
man Wouk’s Marjorie Morning- 
star dominated the 1955 fall fiction 
list and carried over well into 1956. 
Gerald Green’s The Last Angry 
Man, which came out last winter, is 
still going strong. J. B. Lippincott, 
having confidently allotted $10,000 
for initial advertising, has just pub- 
lished Myron S. Kaufmann’s Re- 
member Me to God, a 640-page first 
novel about a middle-class Boston 
Jewish family with a troublesome 
son at Harvard. If, as I suspect, Mr. 
Kaufmann’s entry joins the front 
runners and paces them into 1958, 
the New Jewish Novel will be well 
on its way to becoming as familiar 
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a best-seller category as Business or 
Biblical or Civil War novels. 

The signature of this category is a 
kind of unself-conscious Jewishness 
that enlarges rather than confines 
the theme. In the past, Jewish fiction 
has tended to concern itself with 
matters outside the general fabric 
of American life. Parochial novels— 
these were in the great majority— 
dealt with the Jew as Jew; propa- 
ganda novels, usually on anti-Semi- 
tism, dealt with the Jew as victim; 
and the tough school (Budd Schul- 
berg’s What Makes Sammy Run? 
is an early example) with the Jew 
as monster. There was also a fourth 
kind, which presented the Jew as 
clown. | 


But Jewish best-sellers of the past 
few years don’t fit into any of these 
older classifications. Their authors 
have no particular ax to grind, either 
polemic or nostalgic. They are not 
intent on isolating the protagonist or 
in shocking the reader. They involve 
their characters simultaneously and, 
as it were, indiscriminately in prob- 
lems and experiences that are Jewish 
and those that are not Jewish at all. 
In fact, it is arguable that the Jew— 
not as victim or monster or clown 
but, quite simply, as representative 
American—has finally arrived. 

Certainly Augie March has all the 
irrepressibly optimistic, militantly 
foot-loose qualities which are directly 
opposite to the stereotyped concep- 
tion of the Jew, all the conscientious 
ingenuousness and stubborn idealism 
which Europeans consider so exasper- 
atingly American. Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar, despite the slapstick versions 
of Jewish ritual with which Mr. 
Wouk interlarded his tale, remains 
that most reliable of native clichés, 
the pretty undergraduate who wants 
to follow the glamour circuit and 
settle in New Rochelle too. And Mr. 
Green’s quixotic G.P., Dr. Sam Abel- 
man, comes straight from a lovable- 
crank tradition as old and nearly as 
hallowed as the Stars and Stripes. 


The Colorless Apologist 


If Jewishness has not been a limiting 
factor in these novels, what there is 
of it is at least concrete and authen- 
tic. Their heroes and heroines are 
not Gentiles in disguise—not the 
bland, neutralized public-relations 
manikins that postured mechan- 
ically through so many Jewish books 
(and plays, radio programs, and 
movies) during the decade of Hitler's 
greatest indirect influence on Ameri- 
can popular entertainment, roughly 
from 1938 to 1948. Some of the books 
of this period, particularly Laura 
Z. Hobson’s Gentleman’s Agreement, 
were effective in a nonliterary way, 
and no doubt all of them were 
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The Fascinating 


ANT PALACE 


A Living Wonder! 


Own a busy, bustling city of 75 large active Cali- 
fornia Harvester Ants. Watch the industrious ant 
workers tunneling the Subways, the Guards’ Ban- 
quet, ant nursemaids caring for junior ants, milk- 
ing time in the ant dairy barns—a fascinating, 
living world. Provides educational entertainment 
for all the family. 

This sturdily-built, attractive Ant Palace has 
clear plastic sides, rich hardwood frame, is escape- 
proof and unbreakable! Detailed 
informative booklet included, “‘Life '!”long,9” tall. 
and Habits of Ants,” plus in- $5.95 
structions for the simple ant care. pjus .55 postage 
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A wonderful conversation piece— 
a marvelous educational toy. 

$7.95 
plus .55 post. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 6 mo. sup- 
ply Ant Food, 75¢ 


Shipped anywhere in the U.S. 
the year "round! 
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sincere; but in bending over back- 
ward to avoid the least implication 
that Jews are any different from any- 
body else, the polemic novelists 
leached all traces of vitality from 
their protagonists. 

Jewish physical traits, Jewish ref- 
erences, even the word itself became 
taboo. At one point in Gwethalyn 


Graham’s 1944 best-seller Earth and . 


High Heaven, the hero’s Gentile 
fiancée realizes to her horror that 
she has been waiting for him “to do 
or say something ‘Jewish.’” The au- 
thor dressed “Jewish” in quotation 
marks, as if the naked concept 
were somehow a little embarrassing. 
In the wartime paperback reprint 
of Irving Shulman’s The Amboy 
Dukes (a novel about Jewish juve- 
nile delinquents), Bar Mitzvah be- 
came Confirmation, Goldfarb be- 
came Abbott; and the paperback of 
Jerome Weidman’s I Can Get It for 
You Wholesale was toned down to 
the absurd point of having the vil- 
lainous hero Harry Bogen’s mother 
serve him pancakes instead of blint- 
zes. In the movie version, Bogen 
was provided not only with a new 
meal but a new name, religion, and 
sex too. He became Harriet Boyd. 
War novels and war movies didn’t 
literally eliminate the Jew; what they 
did instead was to make him the 
member of the composite platoon 
who stood for all persecuted minor- 
ities, then blend him in as part of 
the Yankee cross section. This G.I. 
Jew bore a striking resemblance to his 
older brother: the cio Jew in prole- 
tarian literature of the 1930’s who 


was so skillfully blended with Poles, . 


Swedes, and every other type-cast 
buck private of the labor movement. 
America, during the war as during 
the depression, was divided into good 
guys and bad guys. Just as the Jew 
in labor fiction played a role as 
formal and ritualistic as the big- 
hearted whore in any Western, so 
did the war-novel Jew. In Malcolm 
Cowley’s words: “The Texan or 
Irishman creates dissension by his 
racial prejudice, but the Jew and the 
Mexican turn out to be heroes, 
the Texan is killed or converted, 
and the squad becomes a family of 
blood brothers.” 

A Jew did belong in the compos- 
ite platoon. Harry Bogen is a kind 
of monster; it wasn’t such a bad 
idea to change him into Harriet 
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Boyd. But the whole process of 
de-Semitization was carried to such 
extremes that it threatened to defeat 
its original object. The prejudiced 
might well have questioned whether 
the Jewish soldier was always heroic; 
whether the Jewish civilian always 
behaved like Gregory Peck in the 
movie of Gentleman’s Agreement. 
And even the unprejudiced were en- 
titled to wonder whether these well- 
intentioned writers and producers 
were capable of envisioning a world 
in which the Jew might be accepted 
on his own terms—complete with 
background, neuroses, strengths, and 
weaknesses—rather than as an apolo- 
gist for his people. 


Exorcism by Ambiguity 


The new Jewish novelists obviously 
believe in such a world. In addition 
to sympathetic protagonists such as 
Augie March, Marjorie Morningstar, 
and Dr. Sam Abelman, they have 
run through a fairly gruesome gamut 
of unsavory types: Harvey Swados'’s 
war profiteer Herman Felton in Out 
Went the Candle; Dr. Abelman’s 
relentless next-door neighbors, the 
Baumgarts; Leon Solomon, the em- 
bittered intellectual opportunist in 
Howard Nemerov’s The Homecom- 
ing Game. 

Each of these unmistakably Jewish 
characters is a villain of sorts, and 
yet the Jew never really rises from 
the pages as a monster. The good 
guys are not all good, the bad 
guys not all bad, and there is a raft 
of medium guys: Augie’s brother, 
Simon; Marjorie’s boy friend, Noel 
Airman; Sam Abelman’s close friend, 
Max Vogel. 

Ambiguity, the same potion that 
exorcised the Jew as monster, has also 
been applied to the Jew as victim. 
Almost as soon as the war was over, 
the fictional treatment of anti-Semi- 
tism began to change. J. D. Salinger, 
Delmore Schwartz, and a good many 
others began publishing stories con- 
cerned not with dramatizing the fact 
of prejudice but with exploring the 
ambiguities of evil: its ironies, its at- 
tractions for its victim, even its 
humor. In Bellow’s 1947 novel, The 
Victim, Asa Leventhal allows himself 
to be exploited. In The Last Angry 
Man, Abelman, like Leventhal, needs 
his attackers: He attracts and em 
courages them. 

The complexities of Freud have 
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replaced the simplicities of Marx so 

completely that even the Jew as 
down has become aware of himself. 
Hyman Kaplan, Leonard Q. Ross’s 
famous greenhorn, had no idea that 

ple were laughing at him; but 
Marjorie Morningstar’s Uncle Sam- 
son-Aaron can never for a moment 
allow himself to forget it. 


[" THE AMBIVALENCE of their char- 
acterizations, and especially their 
basic if sometimes tortuous pride 
in Jewishness, the new writers seem 
doser to the _heritage-conscious 
novelists of an earlier day than to 
the class-conscious authors of the 
Hitler decade. And yet this closeness 
is deceptive; the differences, includ- 
ing differences in readership, are 
enormous. With rare exceptions, the 
parochial novel never sold more 
than a few thousand copies; but 
Wouk, Bellow, and Green are best- 
selling authors. 

Wouk’s case is admittedly some- 
what special. The Caine Mutiny, a 
1951-1952 runaway best-seller and 
anon-Jewish novel despite its court- 
martial epilogue, unquestionably 
helped to boom the Jewish Mar- 
jone Morningstar. It couldn’t, how- 
ever, have guaranteed Marjorie the 
No. | spot in 1955. As for Bellow 
and Green, neither began with any 
perceptible selling momentum, de- 
spite earlier publications. And these 
are just three authors. In the past 
year alone, domestic and imported 
novels with Jewish protagonists have 
been coming out on an average of 
one per month, and a quarter of 
these have been best-sellers. 

Apart from the author's previous 
popularity rating, what has made 
the new novel “take” where its paro- 
chial counterpart didn’t is its co- 
gency. Augie. Marjorie, and Sam 
\belman are Jewish, and the classic 
Jewish themes of assimilation, self- 
hate, and anti-Semitism are implicit 
in their stories. But explicitly, the 
conflicts that actually propel the 
plot are considerably broader and 
More intrinsically dramatic to the 
general reader. They deal with the 
workings of a mass-communication 
industry, with career versus mar- 
tiage, with the difficulties of re- 
Maining an individual in a conform- 
ist society. 

The settings, too, have changed. 
Where the parochial protagonist was 
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Heroes Behind Barbed Wire 


by Kenneth Hansen, Colonel, USA, 
former Chief = Psychological Warfare, 
Far East Command 


From the Korean conflict and the Panmunjom 
conferences comes this authentic story of the 
88,000 Chinese and North Korean prisoners who 
chose to remain on freedom’s side of the Bamboo 
curtain—a little-known but immensely significant 
aspect of the final outcome in Korea. Colonel 
Hansen describes how these prisoners, disillu- 
sioned with communism, refused repatriation to 
their homelands despite continuous threats from 
spies and communist agents. This heartening, 
often amusing story of these “anti-communist 
heroes” reveals clearly the disastrous loss of 
face suffered by communism in Asia at a crucial 
period in modern history. 


336 pages, illustrated . . . $4.95 
The Political History of China 
1840-1928 


by Li Chien-nung, translated b 
Dr. Ssu-yu Teng and Jeremy feaudie 


Chinese history comes alive in this continuous 
narrative of political history from the Opium 
Wars to the overthrow of the Manchu rule and 
the early struggles of the republic. Seen through 
Chinese eyes, Chinese history is inseparable from 
her chaotic political heritage, and the author 
both defends and criticizes his country as he de- 
scribes the ideological and revolutionary upheaval 
of these years of conflict. 


567 pages .. . $7.50 


The United States in Germany 
1944-1955 


by Harold Zink, 
Professor of Political Science, 
Ohio State University 


Written by the first Chief Historian of the Office 
of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, 
and including much material from unpublished 
sources, this book is a carefully balanced survey 
of the overall American experience in Germany 
from 1944 to 1955. Professor Zink has construct- 
ed a vivid picture of the American Military 

Government and of the Allied Civil pm weed 
tion in Germany—their organization, leaders and 
policies—enumerating some of the most complex 
problems the United States has faced in its entire 
history of international relations. This study of 
America’s growth from a fledgling i in international 
affairs to a world leader is informative and inter- 
esting reading to every American who recognizes 
our responsibilities to the rest of the free world. 


336 pages . . . $7.50 


China and Soviet Russia 
by Henry Wei, Ph.D. 


Soviet-Chinese relations receive an authoritative 
probing at the hands of Dr. Wei, who covers the 
critical period from 1917 to our day. Will Mao 
Tse-tung become another Tito? Will he finally 
win over Chiang Kai-shek for a third time? 
These questions, of such vital current interest 
to world peace, receive substantial answers in 
this unique and revealing study. 


400 pages .. . $7.75 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street 


Princeton, N. J. 





A remarkable 
one-volume history 
of France, written 

with Gallic wit 
and wisdom 

by one of her 
greatest authors 


FRANCE 


ANDRE 
MAUROIS 


André 


Maurois 


4 HISTORY 


OF FRANCE 


New, enlarged edition, completely 
up-to-date. Detailed index, maps, 
$7.50 now at your bookstore. 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 





take less than the best. Insist 
on The American College 
Dictionary, the most up-to- 
date desk dictionary. 


THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
Sid _ DICTIONARY 


Choice of fine bindings from $5 
At all bookstores. RANDOM HOUSE 





RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
dry temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 
ALL expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on 
Lake Chapala, 30 min. to city of 4% million, med- 
feal center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by Air. 
Train, bus, paved roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $7 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 50¢ Ib., coffee 45¢, gas 17¢ gal. Gin, rum, 
brandy 65¢-85¢ fth., whiskey 2.50 qt. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just 
serene living among considerate people. For 
EXACTLY hew Americans are living in world’s 
most perfect climate on $50-$150-$250 a mo., mail 
$2.00 for complete current information, photvs, 
prices, Toads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing 
and diti from Am. viewpoint 
(Pers. Chk. OK) te Bob Thayer, File 63B, Ajijic, 
Jal., Mexico. (Allow 2 weeks for delivery, Money 
Back Guarantee.) 
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A unique survey 
of the 
changing face 
of the Moslem 
Middle East 


ISLAM 
INFLAMED 


By JAMES MORRIS 


author of Sultan in Oman 


Written from personal observation, 
here is a sparklingly vivid picture of 
the whole Moslem Middle East 
seething with a new racial and na- 
tional awareness. With detachment, 
wit and insight, James Morris has 
captured the texture of 


A hysterically ambitious Egypt 

A prosperous Lebanon 

The newly independent Sudan 

Syria rife with Communism 

An oscillating Saudi Arabia 

The Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman > 

The oil-mad Sheikhdoms on the 
Persian Gulf 

The Anglo-American oil war 

The American-Soviet struggle 
for dominance 

The regulation problems of the 
Nile 

The tension between Islam and 
Israel 


ISLAM INFLAMED brings the political 
and social climate, the folk life, the 
sounds and sights of the Middle East 
brilliantly alive. A book of major 
importance for today. 


$5.00, now at your bookstore 


PANTHEON fai 





SULTAN IN OMAN 
gives the inside story of the intrigues 
and personalities behind the headlines 
about this Middle East powder heg. 








$3.50, now at your bookstore. 








almost always presented in a suffo- 
catingly Jewish milieu, the modern 
one lives.in a Gentile world: Abel- 
man’s neighborhood; Augie’s conti- 
nent. And the protagonists them- 
selves—a stage-struck campus beauty, 
an embattled general practitioner— 
are apt to be American prototypes. 
They represent a kind of literary 
intermarriage just short of assimi- 
lation. 


The Capacity to Accept 


The end result of these changes 
is not by any means always good 
literature. In an open bid for best- 
sellerdom, the slickest of the new 
authors have written third-rate 
books about immediately recogniz- 
able heroes and heroines in stock 
situations. At the other extreme, 
there is a small dissenting minority 
(Adele Wiseman, with The Sacrifice, 
is one member) that has bucked 
the trend and written either enclosed 
melodramatic parables which deny 
the existence of any gap between the 
parochial past and the expansive 
present, or else wounded chronicles 
which recognize the gap but bitterly 
reject the present. Myron Kauf- 
mann’s Remember Me to God—the 
latest and despite a certain uneven- 
ness one of the finest of the post- 
war crop—is particularly interesting 
in that it successfully bridges the gap 
without resorting either to slickness 
or to wailing. 

Ostensibly, the burden of Mr. 
Kaufmann’s plot is carried by Rich- 
ard Amsterdam, a good-looking Bos- 
ton Jewish boy who goes to Harvard; 
makes the Lampoon (the mildly 
snobbish college funny magazine) ; 
becomes friends with its president, 
a clubman, who puts him up for 
the Hasty Pudding; rejects his Jew- 
ish Radcliffe girl friend for a down- 
at-the-heels debutante; becomes en- 
gaged to her over the violent 
objections of both families; seriously 
contemplates converting to Protes- 
tantism—and then is catapulted into 
a ripe climax brought about by 
his kid sister. Dorothy. 

Assimilation, self-hatred, intermar- 
riage, Judaism versus Christianity, 
father versus son: There is nothing 
in Richard’s career that could not 
have been written about, thirty years 
ago, by Ludwig Lewisohn. Modern 
as Richard’s conflicts are made to 
seem—and Remember Me to God is 
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hypnotic reading—they place Mr, 
Kaufmann in the tradition of Jew. 
ish Jewish novelists. But Dorothy- 
and to a lesser extent Richard's 
father, Adam—is new. Or rather, 
Dorothy is as old and as new as 
any of the Jewish characters through- 
out literature who have made their 
own tradition. Like Augie March, 
Dorothy Amsterdam has the capacity 
to accept herself for what she is, 
And this capacity becomes, in the 
end, wonderfully contagious. 


pa. it may be that the complete 
answer to why Jewish fiction is 
so popular today goes beyond plot, 
character, and milieu into the realm 
of values. Issues that have long 
been intensely alive for the Jew- 
his search for identity ‘(What is a 
Jew?), his daily struggle to be re 
garded and judged as an individual 
—are coming more and more to 
occupy all mid-century Americans. 
The giant housing projects which 
have mushroomed across our coun- 
try are, in a way, nondenomina- 
tional ghettos: a crowding together 
of wanderers, of people on the way 


A 


up and on the way down. The de. 
termination to preserve a sense of 
individuality, which motivated Au- 
gie March, has a poignant relevancy 
for William H. Whyte’s Organiza- 
tion Man. The search for identity, 
which dignifies Dorothy and nearly 
defeats Richard Amsterdam, in 
slightly different form obsessed the 
Gentile heroes of John P. Mar 
quand’s Point of No Return and 
Hamilton Basso’s The View from 
Pompey’s Head. 

Identity and individuality are no 
longer specifically minority prob- 
lems—though they have a personal 
urgency for the Jewish writer 
that lends depth to his best fiction. 

If Mr. Kaufmann’s novel sells, it 
will not be because its characters 
are stereotypes or because its ac 
tion is slick—they aren’t and it’s 
not—but because it has something 
valuable to say, and says it well. 
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- VEN IN France they get a little 
Marke tired of their literary South, 
pacity even in Italy, just as we do here. 
he & Wher first discovered, any country’s 
in the literary South is a great excitement, 
but that discovery necessarily grows 
less and less exciting when it is made 
nplete again and again, generation after 
ion jg fy Senetation. It grows so much less 
- plot, exciting that it is replaced by a deep 
a suspicion of any and every book 
lo written about any South whatever. 
J a Thus the French no longer rush to 
. a read one novel simply because its ac- 
ye re fy on takes place in Marseilles and 
idual  Merefore can be presumed to be 
re comic, or another simply because the 
icans, fp Maltative concerns the love of a 
vhich g Seatherd for a shepherdess in the 
coun. i bills back of the Riviera and there- 
nina. | re can be presumed to be poetic. 





(It is true that the French are dis- 
covering a South that is still virginal, 
Algeria, which Camus writes about.) 

The Italians, with the Southern 
resources of Sicily long since ex- 
hausted by Giovanni Verga (J Mala- 
voglia) and Pirandello (Novelle per 
un Anno) as well as by Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo in their enthusiastic 
little operas, recently fell back upon 
their neglected Southern mainland. 
Ignazio Silone, Carlo Levi, and a 
host of younger explorers of dialect, 
folklore, and misery have overrun 
Lucania, Apulia, the Basilicata, and 
Calabria. To the northern Italian, 
everything south of Rome is Africa, 
but by now that Africa must have 
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2 been thoroughly surveyed and 
he mapped, and the charm of the fa- 
fa miliar is somewhat less captivating. 
aan Mistrust of the picturesque—any 
da South is always picturesque to any 
North—follows the raptures of dis- 
Pe covery. This suspicion, this reluc- 
ob tance to read books with Southern 
al trappings, has the excellent effect of 
1 compelling Southern writers, along 
an with tourists, salvationists, and liter- 
it ary profiteers exploiting the South, 
on to write better and better if they 
an want to be read. 
it’s In our own country, pillared man- 
sions, Negro jokes—in pre-Civil War 





novels Negro slaves and horsewhip- 
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BOOK NOTES: Many Souths 


ping—aristocratic ladies dancing with 
gentleman gamblers in the mansion 
hall, all these once sufficed almost 
in themselves to make a story. The 
slightest connective brought them 
into juxtaposition, and this could 
be, and usually was, of the simplest 
kind. These books were coasting 
down the hill where once stood 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. They have 
come to the bottom. Their failure 
is not commercial, for year after 
year there will be young people who 
have still to make their discovery of 
the South and can make it pleasur- 
ably through bad books as well as 
through good ones. Yet as a matter 
of literary history, easy times for 
Southern writers are’ past. 

The reason the traditional South- 
ern figures and landscapes no longer 
suffice in themselves is not that social 
and economic progress has rendered 
them obsolete or effaced them. They 
may seem to have gone, but no tra- 
ditional figure ever disappears—un- 
less the whole civilization, the Greek, 
the Aztec, in which he is a part 
disappears carrying him with it. And 
certainly in the United States many 
traditional Southern concepts, no 
matter how archaic their embodi- 
ment, have not disappeared and 
need only to be treated with some 
seriousness in order to become recog- 
nizable as enduring. 

This is exactly what William 
Faulkner has done. He has breathed 
new life into the traditional South- 
ern figures. Anyone who parades 
them lifeless and trite henceforth 
will be recognized immediately for 
what he is. Faulkner’s new discovery 
of the South has brought back all 
the excitement of the first. 

He plays with the conventional 
cards—the Knave, Queen, Joker— 
dealt him at birth, not asking per- 
mission to procure new ones—Freud- 
ian, or Rorschach blobs—with which 
to play a new game. He rejects 
none of the traditional Southern 
figures with whom he has lived. In 
The Town, his latest novel, all of 
them are there, none of them un- 
Southern, none of them imported 
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By BERGEN EVANS & CORNELIA EVANS 7 


Completely new. Contains over 
560,000 words—65% more than any 
comparable reference work. Clear, 
authoritative answers to every ques- 
tion of style, grammar, word pref- 
erence, idioms, spelling, etc. 


$5.95, now at your bookstore ~\ 
RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. 
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ciated, especially since I had finished my 
N.LA. Course some time ago. To date 
now, I have sold 95 stories and novel- 
ettes to 20 magazines.’’—Darrell Jor- 
dan, P.O. Box 279, Friendship, N. Y. 


How Do You Know 
You Can’‘t Write? 


H4vE you ever tried? 
Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 
Or have you been sitting back waiting for 
the day to come when you will awaken all of 
a sudden to the discovery “I am a writer?” 
If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on continuous writing— 
the os that has produced so many successful 
au 





Learn to write by writing 
Newspaper eng New York Copy Desk Method 
starts and’ keeps writing in your own home. Your 
writing is individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that you are rapidly creating your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style. 
Many potential writers become awestruck by fabulous 
tories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give 
little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that 
can often be earned for material a takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, current events, 
sports, hobbies, travel, local, church ona club activities, 
ete.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
moments. 
A chance to test yourself-——FREE! 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
fundamental qualities necessary to success- 
. taking this test. The coupon 
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will bring it FREE without 
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(Licensed by State of N. Y.) 
(Approved Member, National Home ne Study Council 
FREE NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | 
Send me without cost or obligation, your FREE 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Reporter, | 
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Give Your Doctor 
A Chance 


Let’s give our doctors a chance. 
Thousands of Americans are being 
cured of cancer every year. But too 
many are losing their lives need- 
lessly because they failed to con- 
sult their doctors when the disease 
was in its early . . . and therefore 


more curable . . . stage. 


Form the life-saving habit of a 
head-to-toe physical check-up once 
a year. For men, this should include 
a chest x-ray; for women, a pelvic 
examination. Make it a habit. . . 
for life. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 














EXCITING ADVENTURES 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


ord containing 9 Great Works 


. .. by Liszt, Mozart, Verdi, Berlioz, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, etc. We make this offer to intro- 
duce you to a new series of long-playing 
records available at only $3.29 each. No. 
obligation to buy any records ever! Just tell 
us whether or not you wish to be a member 
after you receive your record and complete 
information. Send 10¢ today to: 


MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD 
Dept. 163, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


lf You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 


YOURS FOR ONLY 
Yes!—yours for 10¢—a 12” 





You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it to- 
day with your name, address and 
age to Old American Insurance Co., 
1 West 9th, Dept. L917N, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 





from alien literatures or created out 
of nothing to project hysteria (Ten- 
nessee Williams) or brutality (Er- 
skine Caldwell). They are there in 
this novel just as they have always 
been in the Southern legend all 
through the period when that legend 
found no true voice to narrate it 
comprehensibly. They are there, the 
Southern clichés and puppets, just 
as in that other South, in Sicily, the 
puppet knights and ladies, Saladino, 
Angelica, and Armida of Tasso’s 
poem, hang in the closet awaiting 
the puppeteer to set them moving 
and speaking before the children 
crowding the hard wooden benches. 
Tom Tom the jealous Negro with 
the butcher knife, Major de Spain 
with the first speedster in town, 
Gavin Stevens the gentle lawyer, 
Eula the proud and passionate, or 
Snopes the intruder against whom 
the Southern code finds no defense— 
no sooner has one recognized them 
as traditional figures than they are 
made corporeal; the obvious is made 
subtle; the puppets live. 

How does William Faulkner do it? 
If one could answer, that would be 
knowing why a man is a great writer. 
Gavin Stevens, the lawyer, is stand- 
ing on a hill overlooking Yokna- 
patawpha County: “. . . yourself 
detached as God Himself for this 
moment above the cradle of your 
nativity and of the men and women 
who made you, the record and 
chronicle of your native land prof- 
fered for your perusal in ring by 
concentric ring like the ripples on 
living water above the dreamless 
slumber of your past; you to preside 
unanguished and immune above this 
miniature of man’s passions and 
hopes and disasters—ambition and 
fear and lust and courage and ab- 
negation and pity and honor and sin 
and _ pride—all bound, precarious 
and ramshackle, held together by 
the web, the iron-thin warp and 
woof of his rapacity but withal yet 
dedicated to his dreams.” The knowl- 
edge of how great writing is achieved, 
supposing it could ever be reached, 
is surely less useful than one sen- 
tence—or even part of a sentence—by 
a great writer. 





A“ THROUGH the Middle Ages pil- 
grims traveled southward to the 
Church of the Apostle St. James at 
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THe Town, by William Faulkner, 
Random House. $3.95. 


Tue Roap To SANTIAGO: PILGRIMS oF 
St. James, by Walter Starkie. Dutton, 
$5.95. 


THe TicHBoRNE CLAIMANT: A Vic. 
TORIAN Mystery, by Douglas Wood- 
ruff. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.75, 


THE TicHBORNE Impostor, by Geddes 
MacGregor. Lippincott. $3.95. 











Compostela on the northwester 
tip of Spain. The body of the saint 
had been brought to Spain in a 
small vessel unassisted by any sailors 
—the beheaded saint holding his 
head in his arms—and when it was 
brought ashore by the people of 
Compostela and laid on a great 
rock, the rock opened to the measure 
of the saint’s body in order to pro 
vide permanent and miraculous in- 
terment. Dr. Starkie enjoys all the 
legends concerned with Santiago. 
This is a book of digressions to be 
read in bits here and there and only 
now and then, but the seashells the 
pilgrims wore as proof of their pil 
grimage were built up—they too- 
layer upon layer. 





AS yrooege it is an enigmatic pil 
\/7 grim who returns from adver 
tures far from spiritual in the South, 
In 1866 “The Claimant” returned to 
England from a claimed shipwreck 
in South America, from a claimed- 
and proved—impoverished residence 
in Africa, to urge his claim as heir 
to a rich old Catholic English fam 
ily, the Tichbornes. That the home 
comer was possibly a butcher's son, 
possibly an English gentleman, 
raised a question far more important 
to the British Victorian public than 
any excitement about mere money 
matters. The British lower classes 
hoped that the Ciaimant would turn 
out to be a gentleman, mainly be 
cause the British upper classes mait- 
tained that he looked and sounded 
like a butcher’s son. The returning 
traveler failed in his claim and went 
to jail. Geddes MacGregor is sure he 
was a fake; Douglas Woodruff, a 
more precise, thoughtful, and grace 
ful writer, believes that we will 
never know whether “The Claim 
ant” had forgotten’ how to sound 
like a gentleman or had never quite 
learned how to manage to do 9% 
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